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An honest, undisguised soap with its own clean, 


wholesome scent, indicating its true antiseptic 
qualities. It is more than soap, yet costs no more, 
and does more. Lifebuoy Soap gives double pro 
tection, for it adds to the cleansing value of fine 
soap a sure power to destroy germs of infectious 
disease, so that the woodwork and floors, the 
lamily washing, the toilet and bath, take on 
new antiseptic and health-promoting features. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
By M. E. ANDREWS. 


———— 


N the great earth drama whose theme was the making of a 
continent, some of the most stirring scenes were laid 
within the bounds of our National Park on the Yellow- 
stone. Rocks of all the ages may be found there, and in 

them is written its story for those who understand to read. 

Its history as a permanent land surface, so the record runs, 
begins with the great orographic movement by which almost 
the entire Rocky Mountain system was outlined—by which the 
vast reefs and sandbeds of ancient seas, and the rubble of name- 
less shores were crushed together, folded and faulted, and lifted 
thousands of feet above the sea; so that the ocean floor of ages 
past wrinkled to become the mountain top of today. 

Following the mighty labor of upheaving mountain-ranges, 
there seems to have been a period of rest—rest upon the surface 
only, for beneath it a fiery brew of molten rock was gathering. 

‘‘Active volcanoes surrounded the Park on the east, west and 
north, and broke out in the central region.”* Visitors entering 
from the north are introduced at once to Electric Peak, an im- 
posing mountain mass, snow-streaked in midsummer, that 
stands like a sentinel on guard at the northern boundary of the 
Park. During the period just referred to, Electric Peak was an 
active volcano, pouring its floods of liquid rock over the region 
so beautiful now. The extensive lavas that cover the greater 
part of the Park give evidence how prolonged was the pouring 
of these scorching libations. The whole range of the Absarocas, 
which cradle the waters of the upper Yellowstone, was built up 


*Yellowstone Park Folio, U. S. Topographic Survey. 
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by successive lava flows; and a thousand feet of basalt covers 
much of the Park to the north. 

The surface of these older volcanic flood plains is deeply 
eroded, showing that for a period of time impossible to measure, 
the great volcanoes lay dormant, while external agencies—wind 
and rain, the sun of summer and the frost of winter—exerted 
their energies. Then the flood-gates of the mountains were 
again opened, and vast quantities of that variety of lava called 
rhyolite flowed over the old, eroded surface. Mount Washburn 
was now the most active center, with Mount Sheridan, whose 
picturesque outlines add so much to the scenery of Yellowstone 
Lake, but little inferior in energy. 

No man saw those vast outpourings; for the time of man’s 
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coming was yet untold ages in the future. ‘The whole period of 
the great Ice Age lay between that time and his. But they 
ceased at last. Earth, weary of her groanings, fell asleep for a 
season. Never again did the great volcanoes pour out their 
fiery flood. But their furnaces are not even yet grown cold; 
for the hot springs and geysers of today, scattered by thou- 
sands over the Park, are but the expression of their dying en- 
ergy. 

The end of this act in the great Park drama found it ap- 
proaching its present form—that of a volcanic plateau in the 
heart of the Rockies, more than 8,000 feet above the sea 
in its higher parts, with peaks and ridges that rise from 
2,000 to 4,000 feet higher still. 

Just when the dying volcanoes ceased to pour out molten 
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rock, just when they began to substitute boiling springs and 
eruptive geysers for flowing lava, it is impossible to say. It is 
known, however, that springs and geysers had been long in 
action when the pendulum swing of change brought bitter cold, 
and vast fields of moving ice covered the land where liquid rock 
once flowed. In the Teton range today, small glaciers still 
move down the mountain slopes. They are the last survivors 
of that battle royal of the snow jokuls of the North, when, in 
the long winter of the Ice Age, the Park was the center of 
glacial mevement. 

The ice mass waxed and waned with growing cold and return- 
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ing heat. And as the floods from its melting subsided, the cur- 
tain rose upon the last act in the drama of the Park—the Age 
of Man. Yellowstone Lake fell to its present level, leaving its 
record 160 feet above, in the water-worn gravel that covers the 
old lake terraces. Rivers shrank in volume, carving their way 
down through the solid rock, cutting wild cafions as they flowed 
over the steep descending slope. The boiling water of innu- 
merable springs soaked into the old volcanic rocks, altering 
their composition by chemical action; changing the very 
texture of the stern gray rock, making it susceptible of sculp- 
ture into wierd towers and pinnacles where eagles love to build 
their nests; and, by slow alteration into new compounds, painting 
the rock-walls with the exquisite coloring that is the final 
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fascination of the Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone. The vegeta- 
tion of today gained a foothold; wild animals of many kinds 
found a home there; and the Park assumed its present aspect. 
How noble that aspect is, how full of beauty and of majesty, 
only they know who have looked into the depths of its sapphire 
and emerald pools; who have waited, and not in vain, for the 
liquid shaft to lift itself toward heaven; who have climbed its 
marble terraces ; passed through its Golden Gate; listened to 
the warning thunder from beneath the earth, and the roar of its 
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great cataracts ; who have stood at last on the brink of its marvel- 
ous cation, hushed into silence by the unspeakable glory of it. 

Hot springs and geysers are met with at intervals all over the 
Park, but they are generally in groups situated on the floors of 
basin-like mountain valleys, or on the sloping sides of the 
heights that rise above such valleys. They are intimately con- 
nected with the rhyolite—the latest of the lava flows that cover 
the Park so extensively. 

The great geyser basins, including the Mammoth Springs 
basin, are the noteworthy features of the western part of the 
Park. They are situated along a line almost north and south 
in the valley of the Madison and its tributaries, the Gibbon and 
Firehole rivers. Southward still are the geysers of the pictur- 
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esque Shoshone Lake basin, on the Pacific slope. The southern 

part of the Park is dominated by Yellowstone Lake, which 

spreads its transparent waters under the alpine skies at an alti- 

tude of nearly 8,000 feet. From the most northern point of the 

lake issues Yellowstone river, which, from this point to the 

northern boundary, flows through the middle region of the Park, 
: passing the lofty summit of Mount Washburn about midway of 
its course. 

To the east of the great river and its eighteen miles of cation, 
is the broad and very ancient valley of the Lamar river, with 
the grotesque erosion-forms of the Hoodoo region at its head ; 
with its Amythest mountain, and the wonderful fossil forest 
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along its west side, where 2,000 feet of rock strata are filled 
with fossil vegetation, forest above forest, tier on tier of noble 
trees, still standing, many of them, just as they grew when 
floods of volcanic mud and ashes buried them out of reach of air 
and light, and made a soil for another forest to grow above. 
Percolating water has removed the woody tissue, replacing it, 
atom by atom, with minerai substance—opal, jasper, agate, 
quartz, as the case may be—preserving the most delicate micro- 
scopic details of structure. Five hundred rings of annual 
growth have been counted on some of these ancient trunks; and 
there are from nine to twelve forests sepulchred there, one 
above the other. 

So each region has its characteristic attractions, which, as a 
whole, excel those of any other region of equal area in variety 
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and magnitude of features unique and marvelous, sublimely 
beautiful here, restfully picturesque there. 

Each of the great geyser basins has its characteristic attrac- 
tions. At Mammoth Hot Springs, the first on the government 
road entering the Park from the north, the evaporating waters 
have built beautiful bowls of pure white, or delicately tinted 
travertine along the mountain side, terrace above terrace, filled | 
with pale-blue transparent water that seems to beautify even the 
malodorous steam that rises from it. The level plain on which 
the hotel stands is covered with extinct craters, from openings 
no larger than a man’s fist to huge depressions with gnarled 
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and twisted cedar trees growing down the sides. Hot springs 
and geysers, like all things else, have a definite period of exist- 
ence ; and when the exit-tube becomes choked with deposit from 
its own waters, it is abandoned for a new and easier outlet. 
Sometimes a cone is built around the exit-tube, carrying it so 
high at last that the water seeks a lower opening. ~ Liberty 
Cap,” near the hotel, forty-five feet high, is such an extinct 
cone of eruption. 

Leaving Mammoth Springs, the road passes southward, 
through wild gorges alternating with prairie-like levels where 
one catches glimpses of snow-streaked mountains, to Norris 
geyser basin, twenty miles beyond. It is a broad, gently 
sloping plain, covered with dazzling white sinter, over which 
steam rises in scores of places, and slender shafts of water are 
thrown into the air, the falling spray sparkling in the sunlight 
against the pale blue sky. The absence of cones of eruption 
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and the frequent bursting forth of new “‘spouters” leads geolo- 
gists to the conclusion that this is a comparatively recent geyser 
basin. The most important objects are the “* Black Growler ” 
and the ‘* New Roarer,” which first lifted up its voice of warn- 
ing thunder on the 5th of January, 1902. The ground trembles 
near the opening of this great vent, and the ghastly trees near 
by, dead and coated with white deposit, show the blasting 
effects of its steam. 

By another drive of twenty miles, along Gibbon and Firehole 
rivers, the Lower Geyser basin isreached. Here are the ‘‘Paint 
Pots,” craters of boiling mud of various shades of gray, yel- 
low and dull red. Here, also, are the Fountain geysers, 
which exceed any in Norris basin in the height and volume of 
their eruptions. About three miles beyond Fountain hotel, 
though in the same basin, is Excelsior Geyser, an enormous 
caldron of violently agitated, deep-blue water, 300 feet long by 
more than 200 feet wide, sending up dense clouds of steam. A 
few feet beyond are Turquoise Spring and, most exquisite of all 
bits of coloring shown in the Park, the wonderful Prismatic 
Lake, where the whole gamut of the rainbow flashes upon the 
eye with a sparkling transparency and purity of color impos- 
sible to reproduce. 

But it is in the Upper Geyser basin, nine miles farther on, 
that eruptions of boiling water reach their greatest magnitude. 
Here are situated the best known, the favorite geysers, whose 
pictures are so familiar—Old Faithful, the Castle, the Grotto, 
the Grand, the Cascade, the Beehive, and towering above all in 
the majesty of its 250 feet, the Giant Geyser. 

These are but a few of the greatest, however. Hundreds of 
lesser pools, quiet or eruptive, are scattered over the white 
plain, each contributing its cloud of steam to the cool] mountain 
air. 

The deposit from the Upper Basin geysers is very different 
from that of the Mammoth Springs. There, carbonate of lime 
is the chief constituent, forming pure white or delicately tinted 
travertine. In the Upper Basin, however, the deposit is a 
dense, hard silica, called geyserite, capable of building substan- 
tial rims of considerable height. But throughout the Park, 
generally, each spring and geyser has an individuality of its 
own. It may be a beauty of coloring known only to itself; or 
the curious shape or interesting structure of its rim; or it may 
have its own choice of time or favorite manner of eruptions ; 
but each is a thing apart. 

No brush can do justice to the sparkling beauty of these liquid 
gems. Deep, pure blue where the diagonal shaft opens upward, 
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passing by delicate gradations to lighter shades, these again 
merging insensibily into yellows, pale, deeper, orange and red 
where iron oxide paints the deposit or fresh-water algae flourish, 
and in their mysterious, microscopic laboratories help evapora- 
tion do its work. Or, if sulphur is present on the inner surface 
of the bowl, as on the shore of Yellowstone Lake, the blue is 
changed to a rich, emerald green of surpassing beauty, with a 
glint of gold where the sunlight flashes among the ripples. 

The half dozen theories that have been advanced to account 
for the intermittent eruption of geysers agree in holding that the 
energy of expanding steam is held in check in interior cavities 
or passage-ways until the accumulated force is sufficient to 
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burst its bonds. Then the water in the exit-tube is thrown 
violently into the air, and the liberated vapor pours out in 
clouds of steam. The greater the restraining power, or the 
longer continued, the more explosive the outburst. 

There is something very fascinating in these periodic eruptions. 
One may see a perfectly calm surface of deep blue water with 
steam quietly rising from the almost circular bowl. Presently it 
becomes agitated. It swells up, boils violently, lifts its central 
portion a few inches above the general level and then subsides. 
Again and again it repeats this action with ever increasing en- 
ergy, and then subsides so completely that one thinks all is over. 
But the interior forces are only gathering themselves for a last 
mighty effort, and soon the whole great mass shoots sky ward, 
wrapped in a mantle of steam, 50, 100, perhaps 200 feet or 
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more, and falls to earth again, a glittering mass of spray. For 
seconds, minutes, or even hours, this spectacular performance 
may be continued, and then the waters subside again into a 
quiet, harmless-looking pool. By day the display is dazzlingly 
brilliant. By night, seen in the silvery, soft moonlight, it is 
even more impressive in its solemn majesty. 

The plateau of the Park is already so high above the sea that 
mountain crests more than twice the height of the Catskills look 
like low ridges crossing its surface, and the scenery is some- 
times disappointing to travelers familiar with the more sharply 
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contrasting heights of the European Alps. Beautiful views are 
not lacking, however, and one of the rarest of these is to be seen 
not far from the continental divide that separates Atlantic from 
Pacific waters. Wave on wave, a forest of pine and spruce sweeps 
down the slope to the level lines of Shoshone Lake in the 
middle distance. Beyond, on the far horizon, is the long line of 
the Teton range, with snow-streaked, sun-illumined summits 
sharply etched against the pale blue sky. The three central 
peaks lift their towering heads more than 13,000 feet above the 
sea; and to the right and left of these the snowy range con- 
tinues, far as the eye can follow. 

Afloat on Yellowstone Lake, too, nearly 8,000 feet above the 
sea, a panorama of exceeding beauty is unrolled. The level 
water has the brilliant green of Niagara. A distant semi-circle 
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of mountains, Sheridan, Hancock, the Tetons, the Absarocas, 
form a background to the billowy masses of forested heights that 
roll down to the water’s edge. Above the transparent green of 
the water rise the nearer slopes, dusky with pines or grey-green 
with the neutral tints of the sage brush. Overhead, a brilliant 
dome of fathomless blue, or the magnificent effects of a storm- 
swept sky. 

If the policy of the Government is continued and the law 
strictly enforced, the Park will in time become a vast zoélogical 
garden, where all the wild creatures native to that region may 
roam at will, secure from molestation. Already the bears have 

















On His Native HeATH. 
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learned their immunity from danger, and may be seen, not in- 
frequently, lumbering sociably along the road civilization has 
built for their human brothers. They come down to the hotels 
at dusk by the half dozen or more, to feed on the refuse thrown 
out to them. The voice of the coyote is heard barking around 
the hotels at night ; and though the buffaloes of the Park num- 
ber only about twenty-five, elk and antelope exist in larger 
numbers, and herds of deer may be seen browsing along the 
edge of the timber, across an open space like Hayden’s Valley. 
The beautiful creatures are started up at times along the way, 
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when they scatter to right and left, clambering with delicate 
nimble feet down the slope to the water’s edge, or climbing to 
the other side and looking back from behind the brush with 
soft, beseeching eyes. The big-horn sheep, mountain lion, 
mink, otter, and marten are some of the many creatures that 
must be sought in by-ways of the forest if they would be 
seen ; but numberless squirrels may be heard chattering among 
the branches, chipmunks scurry across the road at every turn, 
and the work of the beavers may still be seen in their congenial 
haunts. ‘The broad expanse of Yellowstone Lake attracts many 
water birds—swans, pelicans, herons, geese, ducks, cranes, 
plovers and other. 

That the hot springs are sometimes traps for the unwary is 
proved by a pitiful little tragedy among the wee creatures of 
the shore of Yellowstone Lake. Along the lake shore the 
emerald pools of boiling water sometimes shade out in colorless, 
limpid margins over the grey sinter. Walking among them one 
day, a baby sandpiper, unmindful of danger, was seen to step 
into the treacherous pool, where it cheeped feebly to the dis- 
tressed mother-bird, and in an instant was floated off, dead, a 
tiny ball of fluffy feathers. 

From Yellowstone Lake to Grand Cation, the government road 
follows the Yellowstone river as it winds through Hayden’s Val- 
ley, a quiet stream where fish may be had for the mere tossing 
of a line; passes Mud Volcano and the solfataras of Sulphur 
Mountain, and comes out upon the river again not far above the 
Upper Fall. 

Photographs fail utterly to give a correct impression of the 
height and power of the Upper Fall of the Yellowstone. Meas- 
uring two-thirds the height of Niagara at the brink, the steep 
descent above gives the water a tremendous velocity, and it 
dashes over the precipice a tumultuous flood of foaming green, 
shooting out great jets of water and spray as it strikes project- 
ing points of rock. On the farther side, the eddying water has 
worn the rock into a semi-circular wall, that rises vertically 
above the pool. Kept constantly moist by rising spray, it is 
exceedingly beautiful with the rich masses of moss and lichen 
that cover its surface. 

A short distance beyond is the Lower or Great Fall, where the 
water descends from a height almost twice a great as that of 
Niagara. The road follows the cation close to its edge for three 
miles beyond, terminating at Inspiration Point, where turn on 
turn of the wonderful gorge is opened up to view. For miles 
along its lower course the river may be seen zigzagging on be- 
tween its steeply sloping rock walls, narrowing to a foam-flecked 
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ELK IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


ribbon of green as the depth grows rapidly greater and greater. 
Up stream, the scene is closed by the upper half of the lower 
fall, shut in by the exquisitely colored cafion walls. Nota 
vestige of vegetation is seen on the rock walls, except an occa- 
sional line or group of conifers. One looks eerily down into the 
nests of eagles far below, on the tops of weird spires and pin- 
nacles that rise from the cafion sides. He may see the great 
birds circling about in the depths of the cafion, and hear them 
call toeach other, as though in conscious possession of that 
beautiful rock wilderness. And far below them still rushes the 
swift river—so far that the roar of its waters never reaches the 
ear. Scarcely a shadow falls on the cation walls; but the stern- 
ness of the sculptured rock is turned to indescribable tenderness 
and beauty by the exquisite pastelle tints of its altered sub- 
stance. Every stage of alteration has its characteristic color, 
from the pure white of completely altered rhyolite through all 
gradations of yellow, orange and red, to the yellow browns and 
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dark greys of the frowning rhyolite that has escaped change. 
All these delicately varied colors are mingled in exquisite har- 
mony and beauty; while at the upper edge, this softly tinted 
rock gives place suddenly to the green grass of a rolling coun- 
try, dark with coniferous forests. Other cafions may be deeper, 
their rock walls more precipitous. They may be more appalling 
in their stupendous heights and depths; but to a depth and 
rugged grandeur that stir the soul, the Grand Cafion of the 
Yellowstone adds this glory of tender and harmonious coloring. 
This is the charm that holds one spell-bound upon its brink, and 
awakens emotions no other scene can arouse. It is like the reve- 
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lation of a great soul in all its loftiness of thought and depth of 
tender feeling. 

Point Lookout, another pinnacle of observation, commands a 
superb view of the lower fall in its entire 312 feet of descending 
flood. The influence of physiographic structure in determin- 
ing lines of contour is nowhere more evident than here. At 
Niagara, Trenton, St. Anthony, and a host of falls better 
known than those of the Yellowstone, horizontal and vertical or 
nearly vertical lines dominate the scene. ‘These are in regions 
of horizontal rocks, where the undercutting of a harder stratum 
causes it to project above softer ones. The water spreads out, 
forming a level brink with banks rising at high angles. 
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The falls of the Yellowstone are altogether different. Both 
upper and lower falls are caused by masses of hard, undecomposed 
rhyolite ; that lie like adam across the river’s course. The slower 
down-cutting of the water-saw through this more resisting 
rock-barrier forms an inverted arch that repeats the char- 
acteristic lines of the cafion, and through this arch the con- 
tracted stream pours to greater depths in the more yielding ma- 
terial ‘beyond. Curves and steep slopes are the dominating 
lines, bounded by the level margin of the upper edge, and 
broken by the vertical spires and pinnacles that rise in fantastic 
shapes from the cafion sides. 

A short distance above the lower fall a trail leads down to its 
brink. ‘There one may stand and watch the flood as it pours 
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into the depths below. If he lingers through the sunset hour, 
he may see the daylight fade from the cafion walls, and feel the 
stillness of the night settle down upon the place. The arching 
rocks above are like a gateway closing the outer world. The 
Grand Cafion shuts him in, midway of its depth, and casts its 
spell upon him. Not a creature stirs in that strange rock 
world. The eagles, with folded wings, are at rest on their pin- 
nacled nests. The very colors on the cafion wall sleep till the 
sun shall awake them to warmth and vividness. Not a sound is 
heard save the voice of the great cataract thundering 
through the gorge itself has cut. The shadow of the earth 
creeps over the sky and twilight deepens. Then the moon 
pours a flood of light over the cafion’s brink ; and the whole 
wild scene is a monochrome of pale gold. 


Minneapolis. 
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WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM ROME. 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


III. GARDEN HOMES. 


wr x4 |DAM’S first residence was a garden, 
wey . “ger “wnt 

} me and a garden is still the finest material 

C tA we aspiration of the man who can choose 

ke his home at will. Nowhere in the 

world, perhaps, are gardens lovelier 





than in Italy—they form the endless 
theme of poets, artists, writers. No- 
where in the world, also, might gar- 
dens be more alike than in certain 
parts of Italy and California, for no- 
where in the world exists such similarity of material, and, 
material aside, probably nowhere in the world do gardens differ 
more. Something there is, no doubt, to be said in favor of both, 
yet has the new much to learn of the old—and the new has not 
shown itself altogether teachable. 

Lovely examples of possibilities we had in California in the 
old Spanish gardens which survived, but how many among us 
building with the freedom which money gives, showed them- 
selves able to profit by those object-lessons ? How much more 
often the object-lesson itself fell victim to the real estate dealer’s 
one ideal of “‘opening up” a place—till California recalled his 
lost Iowan or Kansan homestead. One of the first things which 
strikes the traveler fresh from the gardens of the. West is the very 
different use the Italian, like the Spaniard, has made of substan- 
tially the same materials. And this great gulf between the 
Latin and the Anglo-Saxon, revealed in his conception of his 
earthly Eden, can be traced in nearly every case, I think, to what 
must be admitted the great failure of the eastern American 
thus far in the West—his inadaptability to an outdoor life. It 
cannot be too often insisted that the American for the most part 
has no notion of an outdoor existence, especially if he comes 
from the traditionally house-bound East. He goes out, he 
drives out, he walks out, he takes “‘outdoor exercise,” he may 
even camp out for a few weeks each summer, but live out—no. 
Nine times out of ten 4e cannot so much as write a letter out of 
doors, and she cannot do her mending ; as for habitually eating, 
sitting, working, even sleeping out—forbid it, Heaven! And 
his “‘grounds” bear the stamp thereof ; they are show-places, 
meant to set off the house in which he really does his living. 

What you intend to do with your garden naturally determines 
its character. Because the Italian has always done and intended 
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to do these manifold things in his, he makes his garden differ- 
ently. And because the American has still to outgrow an in- 
door ancestry, we find him—not always, of course, but too often 
—in the finest climate in America (far finer than Italy for the 
most part) with the shameful confession of his residential un- 
worthiness writ large in barren grounds; scraps of lawn, shade- 
less and shelterless, revealing not only a superbly unsuitable 
house, but the mental barrenness also of its occupants, in whom 
the whole Southwest could not stimulate an idea. Lovely 
homes in lovely gardens multiply more and more among us, but 
any Californian can recall whole avenues of stately © residences” 
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naked as truth—so much so as to suggest that in addition to 
what a brilliant writer calls ‘‘indecent exposure of the mind” 
there may be such a thing as indecent architectural exposure. 
And these are not the homes of poverty, mind you—those you 
will find adorably hidden in the “immeasurable rose ;” it is 
the Eastern or Middle-Western dollar which shines ‘for what 
it is worth” out on the sidewalk. 

The Italian, on the other hand, first of all in his garden 
sought seclusion—and exclusion. Something more than pride 
of caste reared his high walls about him, and within he made 
himself a garden of delights. He gave his mind—the most 
purely artistic imagination in the world—free play. He made 
shady seats, against the noonday sun; he built terraces for 
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sunsets and for a casual cup of coffee or glass of *‘Cesanese”’ 
with a friend. If there was a mountain, he made an alley to- 
» wards it of tall cypress or dark laurel, and then continued it into 
eternity by setting that blue shadow across its end. Or he 
roofed his vista over with live-oak of Italy, the sacred ilex, and 
hung St. Peter’s dome (he happened to have it!) like a bubble 
in the distance. Always he sought blue distances. Had he a 
hill (and never any people sought the heights so persistently as 
the Italians and Etruscans, perhaps for purpose of defense 
originally, but when they got there they behaved as if they had 
come solely for the view) he built you a hundred steps— but 
such steps—and reared his villa at the top; or if a slope, he ter- 
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raced it for his comfort with aspaciousness that made it superb. 
Then for his pleasure he made himself surprises; he threw up 
here a fountain and there a thicket, not to “fa #gura”™ from 
without, but to subserve his use or contribute to his pleasure 
within. He made rose gardens and vegetable gardens and fruit 
gardens, and somewhere he always left a noble sweep of green- 
sward such as Boccaccio’s story-tellers chose to tell their tales 
in. For the contentment of the eye he set a statue here and 
there among the green, and great urns harmonizing beautifully 
with the steps which they adorned or paths they outlined. To 
realize with what cunning he planned all this, one needs to 
spend round months in such a garden, finding no hour which lacks 
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its shade and sun and view, its breeze and brightness. In such 
gardens men held their courts, talked philosophy and read 
poems, walked and mused and conspired, lived and loved, held 
councils and told tales. In such a garden today the thirteenth 
Leo still receives his visitors and rules his Papal court through 
the warm Roman months. 

** But all this” say the owners of those altruistic lawns meant 
for one’s neighbors, *‘is un-American and un-democratic.” If 
one could be absolutely sure that pure philanthropy impelled so 
many millionaires to deprive themselves of the priceless boon of 
solitude, that would indeed put another face on it. But it has 
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never been proved that even in California figs can be grown 
from thistles. 

Even a democracy, with its just civic debt of outward beauty, 
may maintain an inner privilege of sanctity ; and what plea on 
earth can be made for the individual home except that it is a 
home for the individual—a place for that collective individual, 
the family, to be free and private, in the intervals of its larger 
social life? We still allow him a house-wall—why not a garden- 
wall as well, if he wishes it ? 

Yet I do not think we really want these beautiful Italian 
walls, though not for nothing does the artist love them, with 
their peering trees and running roses and constant hintings of 
fair villa or quaint terrace, with now and then a glorious 
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glimpse through a wide gateway. A noble avenue of trees isa 
freer and a loftier screen, and a hedge made of ten thousand 
roses, of spicy cypress, or of tender lime, can shut one in as 
effectively and shut others out more graciously. No doubt there 
is exceptional beauty in our union of greensward with green- 
sward, home running into home with an eloquence of ease 
which says much for the fraternity of man—but it says very 
little for any notion of home-life that is not merely house-life. 
Even to the passer-by, there is the difference between the finer 
charm of suggestion, possible mystery, and the beauty that is 
all there, lying out on the roadway to be seen in its entirety 














“TERRACED Steps.” (Viitvta Conti a FRASCATI.) 


every time we pass—which withholds nothing and has for us no 
surprises. 

True, you might suppose these pretentious houses had an 
inner court with a fountain and garden and green seclusion as 
do Italian houses, large and small, where city space forbids the 
walled-in ground—but you know better. The very tiny gardens 
of our working-people’s cottages, a truly charming feature of 
our national life, representing in some degree the joy and con- 
tent of the humbler home and its civic sense, are all turned out- 
ward, where in Italy they would all be turned inward. I have 
been in merest Italian hovels which opened into delicious little 
trellised courts behind. The American may have just pride in 
his bright flower-show which all his neighbors share, but he 
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must sit down in shirt-sleeved relaxation on a doorstep, which 
is virtually the front street, and there, if she will do it out of 
doors, must the housewife prepare her vegetables. As for the 
children, they must—and they do—play in the gutter itself. 
This is a loss; if we must make so bad a choice, rather let us 
put the public off with what grace of architecture we may, and 
a Strip of green or ornamental ground if we can—but let us 
keep an inner breathing, living place for the home itself. It is 
the back garden which is important, not the front. Best of all, 
perhaps, for such a land as California, is the model of the Spanish 
patio, with its wide-open arms enclosing the real dwelling-place 
for the family. 

This charm of seclusion, with bend on bend of wonder in 
winding avenue and bursting orchard and towering tree, makes 
the unapproached loveliness of our great western ranches—to 
me as much more beautiful than any Italian garden, as the 
noblest of California is nobler than anything I know in Italy — 
a country second only in my affections. But it is not everyone 
who can own a thousand miles of California—nor is it necessary. 
One need not be a d’Este or Medici in Italy, nor a Baldwin in 
California to produce these loveliest effects. It is not land that 
lacks ; a small garden may be exquisitely fair. It is not money 
certainly ; it is not even water—the trouble has never been even 
in arid California that trees would not grow if they were let to 
grow. But men must learn to love trees first. 

*’ He who plants a green tree by the wayside plants a thought 
of God in the heart of his fellow-man.” What does he do then, 
who deliberately roots up these thoughts of God because they 
litter the magnificent red-hot sidewalk, or their roots, more 
rational than their planters, protest against the burning 
asphalt ? I have known people to object to the eucalyptus be- 
cause it shed its bark, to the pepper because it dropped its ber- 
ries, and to the grevilla because it made the lawn untidy. Quite 
obviously, for such as these the telegraph-pole is the ideal thing. 
Such people, naturally, are not born to be great gardeners, nor 
need one hope that those will devise stone seats who never mean 
to sit on them, or build noble terraces they never mean to 
occupy. 

All things, however, are possible to California; she is the 
land of contrasts. I think of certain hills between the Sierra 
and the sea where men have laid out ludicrously paltry terraces, 
a graveled ‘“‘sweep” and a patch of lawn, embellished further 
by palms set regular--like the aforesaid telegraph poles and 
scraped till they resemble them—ali leading up to a paltrier 
wooden “residence,” with a wooden tower, a weather-vane and 
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a great glare of window—this on the one hand; and then I 
think of other hills or valleys where a stately sycamore, a branch- 
ing pepper, or a venerable live-oak has determined the home, 
and the always dignified cement or stone or plaster has taken 
refuge from the road beneath their shade, speaking of some- 
thing as tranquil as English country-life with all the color of a 
sumptuous southern setting—and I know this for the type which 
waxes as the other wanes. 

Tree for tree, bush for bush, flower for flower, we have all 
that Italy has; subtract the stone-pine and the laurel, and all is 
said; and for these count us up a score of things which Italy has 
not. And we have it all, incomparably more—larger, richer, 
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more riotously. One who walks dreaming through these Italian 
gardens which have been so many centuries the delight of man- 
kind, seeing beyond their vistas California's larger spaces, her 
far more rapid growth of vegetation, her deeper skies and more 
splendid color—such a one must feel that he can in truth dw/ 
dream what gardens hers might be, and what their influence 
upon a race growing up amid these *‘ thoughts of God.” 


Rome, Italy 
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THE LAST EVICTION. 


HE closing chapter in the long story of the 
Warner's Ranch eviction—the loss of their im- 
memorial homes by six villages of Mission 
Indians under decision of the United States 
Supreme Court—was referred to in these pages 
last month. How these Indians were dispos- 
sessed ; how (an agreeable innovation upon 
the usual custom) they were supplied by Gov- 
ernment with a much better reservation; and 

how the Indians of Warner’s Ranch were removed to the new 

home, is already history. 

On the 4th of September, Indian Agent L. A. Wright 
reached the poor little hamlet of the Cienega, or We-nelch, the 
home of the so-called San Felipe Indians, with eighteen wagons. 
Their case was conjoined with that of the Warner’s Ranch In- 
dians ; the same Supreme Court decision carried against them 
the same verdict of eviction ; and their removal was delayed 
only by the settling of the more numerous and more trouble- 
some Warner’s Ranch Indians on the new reservation. 

Agent Wright held a Junta at once, explained to the Indians, 
carefully and patiently, the status of the case; that they had 
lost their homes, that the Government had purchased better 
land and more land for them at Pala, and that he now came 
with orders to remove them thither. The Indians absolutely 
refused to consent to the removal; but as they had never been 
worked upon by the scoundrels who stirred up the Warner’. 


























AGENT WRIGHT AND FARMER BARNS. Photo by Fernald 
The latter carrying three old women of San Felipe. 
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Ranch Indians to rebellion, they opposed only a passive resist- 
ance. Dr. Wright gave them till noon to think the matter over. 
When the junta was re-convened the Indians were stubborn as 
ever. Some locked their houses and several women gathered up 
blankets and a few other articles and took to the brush. These 
were soon brought back, however, and finding argument useless, 
Dr. Wright broke in the door of the captain’s house and ordered 
the teamsters to begin loading the property within. 

As soon as the Indians perceived that, though gentle and 
patient, the agent meant to carry out his orders, they were 
reasonable enough to agree to his suggestion that they had 
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OLD CIENEGA MAN. Photo by E. Hl. Davis 


better help in the packing of their effects; and they promptly 
fellto. Everything that they wished to take along, no matter 
how worthless (and only those who know that little hamlet can 
realize the nature of its personal property), wascarefully packed 
upon the wagons—rickety chairs, benches, tables and beds, cats 
and dogs, hens, the stone mortars, metates, the cracked and 
grimy cooking pots—everything was patiently and carefully 
gathered up. 

Dr. Wright’s posse consisted of Mr. Barnes, the superintend- 
ent of farming for the Indians, and three Indian police (Martin 
Jauro from the Agency, Salvador Duro of Mesa Grande, and 
Will Pablo from Banning), with the teamsters. Nodisreputable 
outsiders were called upon to assist the Government in enforcing 
its mandates as toward its wards. 
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DESERTED Houses, Hor SPRINGS. Photo by E. H. Davis 


As soon as this miscellaneous loading was completed, the cara- 
van started on the seventy-five mile journey, camping that night 
at Mrs. Page’s, where rations were issued to the Indians. The 
next day Warner’s Ranch was crossed, and the party camped at 
Oak Grove. ‘Temecula was the end of the third day’s journey ; 
and at noon of the fourth day the exiles came into Pala. The 























La PvERTA CHIQUITA—DESERTED Grass Hort. Photo by E. H. Davis 
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Indians picked out a camping site, their goods were unloaded, 
and the pitching of tents, supplied them by Government, began 
—along the beautiful little river of San Luis Rey. 

There are now about 135 Indians at Pala, counting the fifteen 
families from San Felipe. The latter, though sad at the loss 
of their beloved, if worthless, desert home, still retain the 
dignity and law-abiding spirit which also marked the Warner’s 
Ranch Indians until they were stirred up to insubordination by 
disreputable whites, and encouraged therein by ill-advised 
officials. "The Pala reservation contains 3,438 acres of land, 
mostly good, besides some 5,000 acres of public land added to it 
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CATALINA—OLD CIENEGA BASKET MAKER. Photo by E. H. Davis 


on the recommendation of the same commission which pur- 
chased the reservation. The latter land is of little worth ex- 
cept for grazing, bee-range, fuel and a “fence ” against crowd- 
ing whites. Such a reservation is adequate to support comfort- 
ably three or four times the number of Indians now upon it; so 
there is no reason why these Indians should not prosper hand- 
somely. It is cause for congratulation that they will have 
direct supervision. The Mission agency has, for years, been 
impossible of proper administration because of its very size. It 
covered from the Tule River to the Mexican line some 500 
miles ; and it was a physical impossibility for any agent to give 
it the attention made imperative by the worthless character of 
nearly all the reservations and their remoteness from civiliza- 
tion. The agency has now been divided; Dr. Wright, whose 
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tact, patience, and conscientiousness have long made the best of 
an impossible task, retaining the northern jurisdiction; while 
Mr. Shell, who comes with an excellent reputation, will be in 
charge of the more southerly reservations, with his headquar- 
ters in Pala, where he is now striving to undo the mischief done 
by the ill-advised or unscrupulous, who have between them 
managed to get the Warner’s Ranch Indians into a serious 
tangle. An honest and competent man on the ground, familiar 
with the circumstances and with the material advantages that 
have been secured for these Indians, can make a model reserva- 
tion at Pala; and the people of Southern California, to whose 
deep and general interest in the case the action of the Govern- 
ment is due, will watch with interest and expectantly for such 
an outcome. 


UPON A CORAL STRAND.* 
By CHARLES KEELER. 


HERE isa little half-moon cove not far to the 
or northeast of Papéete, where I have spent 
many a happy hour watching the breaking 
waves by day and by night, in fair weather and in 
storm. The surrounding shore is raised only six or 
eight feet above the water, and far and near the eye 
rests upon masses of swaying palm trees. There isa 
never-ceasing diapason of the booming surf as it 
strikes on the coral reef in breakers, whose white 
line sweeps around the cove like a mighty break- 
water. When the trade-wind is light, especially in 
the early morning, the reef is little more than a 
dash of chalk upon the blue of ocean, and the sound 
of the breaking waters is hushed to a deep bass hum; but 
with advancing day the breeze freshens and the waves tumble 
and crash in white rollers, hurling the spray far up as they lift 
in mighty chorus the sonorous chant of the sea. Right oppo- 
site the center of the cove is a break in the reef, where the 
ocean swell penetrates the lagoon until its last throbs are spent 
upon the sandy shore. The Fautatia River, pouring its cur- 
rent of fresh water into the sea at this point, has killed the tiny 
builders of this mighty wall, leaving a passage through which 
the largest ships may safely sail from the ocean into the lagoon, 
and around the point into Papéete Bay. 
There is a small village of natives upon this beach 
from another island who have settled here—and its inhabitants 
with their homes, few though they be, add not a little to the 
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*Illustrated from drawings by Louise M. Keeler. 
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interest and picturesqueness of the region. They are fisher- 
men, these men of Arorai, skilled in the capture of the dolphin, 
the bonita, and the flying-fish. Their village cannot be called 
neat or inviting, but it has none of the repulsive surroundings 
of native fishing settlements I have seen in other parts of the 
world. The little thatched huts, or sheds, are scattered irregu- 
larly just back of the sandy beach, with canoes in front of them, 
and cocoanut and burau trees for shade. I never passed this little 
cluster of frail homes without receiving a hearty salutation from 
the people who lounged about under the burau trees. Now and 
again I found them eating their simple meal on the beach, or 
leisurely at work on their fishing tackle, or making baskets to 
hold fish, or, more frequently, absorbed in a game of cards. 

It is suprising to find their children happy with so few amuse- 
ments. Like their elders, they are fond of card playing ; in- 
deed, most of their games seem to be imitations of the sports 
or occupations of the grown folk. I have seen, once or twice, a 
number of small boys playing with a rude model of a canoe, but 
the girls seem to know nothing of dolls. They are so good- 
natured that little is needed to content them. Swimming is the 
greatest joy of all the children, and in the water they are like 
sO many porpoises, jumping and splashing, diving and shrieking 
in their merry play. They delight in the surf, and when it rolls 
high, a dozen or more little heads may frequently be seen like 
so many burnt corks bobbing about on the waves. As a big 
roller advances toward them, they all dive into it and then come 
sweeping back upon the sandy beach. After bathing in the 
sea the children all run to the river for a fresh-water dip, and 
here they have a royal time, swimming under water until it 
sometimes seems as if they would never reappear. Indeed, as a 
general rule, all the natives, old and young alike, prefer to 
swim in fresh water ; hence the mouth of the Fautaua River is 
the public bathing place for the entire settlement. When the 
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iver is swollen by storms, the older people go up the stream 
and swim down in the swift current, yelling like mad men as 
they are shot toward the sea. At such times the children fre- 
quent smaller streams, where they are carried along with great 
velocity upon banana stumps. Mothers go to the mouth of the 
river to wash their clothes, taking their children with them to 
swim meanwhile; thither, too, people carry their gourds for 
drinking water. 

The only sport in which I have seen the children engaged 
that resembled the games of home, was playing at war. A 
party of boys had dug two pits on the sea-beach, piling up sand, 
drift-wood and cocoanut husks into earthworks some forty feet 
apart, using dried cocoanut branches for flags. From these 
forts they made occasional sallies, using handfuls of sand for 
ammunition ; but the attacks were not very spirited, and gener- 
ally ended in a wrestling match in which everybody tumbled on 
everybody else, and the opposing factions became hopelessly 
mixed. 

The natives exercise great ingenuity in catching fish about 
this lagoon, and make use of a variety of devices. While I 
was walking near the mouth of the Fautatia River one sultry 
morning, an athletic young man passed me carrying a fish 
spear—a long pole ending in a cluster of iron barbs. He wore 
only a pdéreu fastened snugly about his loins, and as he came to 
a low ridge of coral projecting into the sea near the mouth of 
the river, he walked out upon it with the surf tumbling about 
him, sometimes only ankle deep and again curling about his 
waist. There he stood, poised like a bronze statue, his spear 
in readiness as he leaned forward to strike. In this primitive 
way many fish are caught, not only along shore, but out on the 
half-submerged barrier-reef, where the ocean waves leap in 
towering bursts of spray. 

After a heavy storm, when the river is much swollen, num- 
bers of natives, including a few women, wade along shore in 
water above their knees and whip the stream with bamboo poles 
‘and artificial flies, or with hooks baited with shrimp. Thus 
they catch the silvery little md/o or the black odpu, two fresh 
water fish which are much esteemed. I have seen whole parties 
fishing in this way, casting their lines like veritable disciples of 
Izaak Walton, while the river swept by them in an angry flood. 

During low water the women often catch these fish in baskets. 
One morning I saw four old crones come to the mouth of the 
Fautatia River, and after throwing aside a few superfluous gar- 
ments, walk deliberately into the midstream like four water- 
witches. ‘Two of them had big clubs and the other two carried 
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light-meshed, open-mouthed baskets tapering in the form of 
blunt cones. They walked in a row up stream, keeping a 
sharp lookout for fish. As soon as a school was espied, the 
baskets were submerged and the two club-wielders splashed the 
water vigorously to drive the fish into them. After two or three 
unsuccessful attempts, one of the women lifted her basket with 
a quick motion and a fish was seen flopping in the bottom. The 
successful fishermaiden, her gray locks fluttering in the breeze, 
hurried to the shore, beat her fish to death with a stone and re- 
turned to her place in the row, after passing her prize to one of 
the club-women who carried a basket on her arm. How those 
four old natives enjoyed the sport, laughing and screaming in 
glee! 

In the course of one of my rambles upon the beach I encoun- 
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tered a fine old fisherman—a half-caste Tahitian named Davie, 
who speaks excellent English. I learned that he was not an 
Arorai by an almost unpardonable blunder. Meeting him on 
the strand the day after the villagers had indulged in a carouse 
I remarked that I had not seen him at the celebration. He pro- 
fessed the profoundest ignorance of the whole affair, until I 
pointed to the cluster of huts on the beach and explained that 
the inhabitants had been making merry on the preceding 
evening. 

** Oh,” he replied, ‘‘It must have been those working 
people!” 

His own home was slightly removed from the Arorais on the 
opposite side of a little creek and at a greater distance from the 
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shore. He is a dauntless fisherman, sailing in his stout dugout 
canoe through the pass into the open sea, and spending the 
entire day miles off shore in pursuit of dolphin. I have watched 
him coming in from the day’s fishing of an afternoon, his 
square sail at first hardly to be distinguished from a white 
comber on the blue sea. As he nears the beach, he jumps into 
the water and steadies his heavy dugout by holding on the out- 
rigger. Then someone comes down from the village to help 
him and they put pieces of dry cocoanut branches under the 
keel, slowly working the boat higher on the shore with every 
lift of the waves. Presently they remove the day’s catch of 
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dolphin—half a dozen great creatures, each four or five feet 
long, with high foreheads and but a remnant of their splendid 
coloring left. The yellow of the head and tail, the deep blue of 
the dorsal fin and back, the white breast dotted with blue, are 
all there, but all dull and subdued, their vivid splendor passing 
with life. The dolphin is caught with a hook of pearl shell on 
a heavy line, and it requires a stout man with steady nerves to 
battle with one at the same time that he sails his craft alone 
upon the open sea. 

The bonita, or auhdépe as the natives call it, is also caught 
with hook and line beyond the lagoon, or it may be speared on 
the reef. Davie tells me that he always knows when to go fish- 
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ing by watching the sea birds, as the schools of small fish on 
which they feed are invariably attended by a horde of hungry 
pursuers. So he sits there upon the strand, smoking his ciger- 
ettes, and waiting for the birds to summon him to his task. 

Flying-fish are caught at night with a torch and net. These 
strange creatures are among the wonders of the tropic seas, 
possessed as they are of such extraordinary power of sustaining 
themselves in the air. As a rule they are not over six or eight 
inches in length. The back is a dark blue color and the belly is 
white, these hues no doubt aiding them not a little to elude their 
pursuers, the dolphin and the bonita. But their main reliance 
for escape is the unparalleled development of their fins into 
wings, enabling them when closely pressed to leap into the air 
and whiz above the crests of the waves for a hundred yards or 
more, 
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Drag-nets are used by the natives, and the hauling of the seine 
is the event of the day on the shore of the lagoon. ‘The nets are 
always hung up to dry on the dzrau trees and add another touch 
to the picturesqueness of the village. In their nets they catch 
the oarde, a kind of mackerel, the aire, a small bony fish, and 
the 7/hz, or red mullet. The last-named they frequently spear 
at night during the first and second quarters of the moon. 
Sharks are eaten by the natives with as much avidity as fish 
grateful upon more fastidious palates. I saw one man going 
home with a squid dangling from his spear, and looking well 
satisfied with his morning’s catch. Indeed, they argue, what 
can be unclean that comes out of the sea ? 

After a storm, many curious and beautiful shells are to be 
found on the beach, especially in the vicinity of the point, and 
it gives one a strange sensation to pick up rare forms that have 
hitherto seemed to emanate only from a curiosity store. I never 
could feel quite assured that I was not robbing someone when [| 
filled my pockets with them, and half expected, on rounding the 
point, to see old Father Neptune standing there with his hand 
outstretched for a Chile dollar for the goods I had filched from 
his counter. But the great collectors of shells are the hermit 
crabs. Anything with a cavity, into which they can retreat, 
suffices them, and it is comical indeed to see a whole concho- 
logical collection get up and walk across the sand. They assem- 
ble in merry parties about some bit of refuse, and, when 
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menaced, take to their legs. If hotly pursued, they instantly 
subside ; and when one of the shells, lately so animated, is 
picked up, no sign of life is visible but the big claw of the crab 
tightly closing the door of his house. If the shell is held 
quietly in hand for a few moments, the big claw is cautiously 
thrust out to try the effect of a pinch, and then follow a lot of 
little claws and two big eyes on stalks. With a quick motion it 
is possible to catch all the claws and draw the creature out, but 
it requires much careful manipulation to pull out the crab with- 
out allowing it, like one of Bo-peep’s sheep, to leave its tail be- 
hind it. I have robbed many a hermitcrab of its home (wanted 
for my collection) in this fashion, and turned it loose on the 
beach to look for another. 

There is another small crab on the beach—a black fellow— 
which darts across the strand with the rapidity of a spider. In 
the dry sand, a little removed from the water, dwell the curious 
land crabs—great fellows, comically clumsy, but most unex- 
pectedly agile upon occasion. They make big holes in the 
sand, at the entrances to which they pose themselves, gazing at 
each passerby with gravely impassive features. My wife once 
had a semicircle of them watching her out of their pop-eyes, as 
she sat quietly sketching, but as soon as the natives, equally 
curious, began to collect about the spot, the crabs beat a hasty 
retreat to their holes. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


MONTEREY 
By JEANNETTE CAMPBELL. 


N atmosphere of dreams and sea-winds blended, 

OH. A shimmering strand, a flashing opal spray, 

A sound of cypresses that talk together 

Of things long passed away. 
Worn, crooked streets, that stroll in languid leisure 
To meet the old-time-scarred, time-traveled road 
Along whose length, in days gone by, the currents 
Of other nations flowed. 
Old houses—balconied, red-tiled and stuccoed 
Still fragrant with the glamour of Castile, 
Upon whose crumbling walls and tangled gardens 
The Past has set its seal. 


Across the years the tramp of herds is throbbing, 
The gay vaquero’s song is on the air ; 
The old rooms thrill with sound of mirth and music, 
Untouched by time or care. 
Carmel re-echoes with the tones of Serra, 
The rusted cannon finds its voice again, 
And in the Bay a galleon casts anchor 
With messages from Spain. 
San Jose, Cal. 
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THE LOST MINE OF FISHERMAN’S PEAK. 
By MARY AUSTIN. 
4 JISHERMAN’S PEAK lies southward and solitary 
| from the high Sierras, a noble dome of granite 
above a little, old, weazened remnant of hills, 
looking well over the brown shoulders of Pana- 
mint and the valley of the Bitter Lake. It 
looks east and south over a great waste of 
sand and scrub, over the white road where the 
ore wagons creak through crawling heaps of dust, over the dim 
purple barrows that fence that quarter of the western world. 
Near by it, under shrunken and impotent foothills, huddles the 
sometime busy village of Three Pines, where, as in a pool of 
slack water, harbors the drift of that wild tide of mining life 
that eddies fitfully yet in the borders of the Coso Hills. 

Here, when the days are long, and no one is passing in the 
street, when there is no sound louder than the squawking of the 
village hens or the dropping of ripe fruit in the orchards round 
about, and nothing more insistent than the gurgle of the 
hydrant where it runs into the horse-trough at the end of the 
village street—here, from dropt hints of talk, reminiscence and 
speculation, one gathers the gist of more tales, and better, than 
are written. 

The nature of a land determines in some wise the manner of 
the life there. This is a large country, with few and far-be- 
tween oases of richness and greenness. One may take days’ 
journeys in it and not come by any place or occasion whereby 
men might live; and other days stumble upon the wealth of 
dreams. Weeks on end the traveler finds no towns nor places 
where towns could be, and then drops suddenly into close hives 
of men, digging, jostling, fighting, drinking, lusting and re- 
joicing. Every story of that country is colored by the fashion 
of the life there; breaking up in swift, passionate intervals 
between long, dun stretches, like the land that out of hot sinks 
of desolation heaves up great bulks of granite ranges with opal 
shadows playing in their shining, snow-piled curves. 

It is so far from the common ways of men by distance, and 
the manner of living, that nothing disturbs it not native to the 
soil. Doctrines, schisms, wars, politics, the trumpets of re- 
form never reach it; only the hankering for gold and the covet- 
ing of women—with the rages, sacrifices, hatreds, jealousies 
and retributions that play about these—quicken the blood at 
Three Pines. No man was ever known to die out of his bed in 
that country, except some woman or some mine was at the bot- 
tom of it ; and no ghost walks there that has not like cause for 
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his unease. And no mine has so much laid to it of the killing of 
men and the love of women as the lost mine of Fisherman’s 
Peak. 


The first that was known of the mine was in the time 


AND HOW when there rioted through that country a great body of 
If WAS LOST. mining’ men drawn off from the dwindling diggings of 





California and Nevada, and to that quarter, by the report of 
the marvelous strikes of Panamint and the Cerro Gordo. They 
raged up and down the passes of the hills, man-hunting and 
mine-hunting with equal good will, and poured into Three Pines 
for drinking and gaming what time their means allowed. Ac- 
cording to the notion of the time, the times were good. Flour 
was twenty dollars a sack, and eggs two dollars a dozen, hard 
to come by at that; and no man when he had put downa coin 
asked for change. ‘There were five saloons in Three Pines, all 
going at a roaring blast, when on the bar of one of them ap- 
peared one morning, among the glasses and the dice, a spar of 
rotten white quartz shot through with lumps and streaks of 
gold. At that time the characteristic ore of each of the large 
mines was as well known to every miner as his neighbor’s face, 
and this was like no other. The news spread; deputations ar- 
rived from the other saloons to see and handle the wonder, and 
question the barkeeper, who kept a discreet, unwinking silence. 
But it was no such mystery by noon the next day, whena 
drunken Indian was observed trying to barter a handful of the 
precious specimens for a sack of flour. An Indian mine! Pos- 
sible riches, probable tragedy—and Romance! All Three Pines 
lost its head. 

The Indians in the campoodie back of the town—Paiutes, 
still savage and embittered—were made more comfortable in the 
next three days, by gifts of blankets and canned stuff, than 
they had expected to be this side the Happy Hunting 
Ground ; and were much too drunk for several days to give any 
intelligent account of themselves. But nothing transpired. 
Altogether there leaked out, and into the hands of miners, 
specimens of the gold-shot quartz to the amount of a bucketful, 
and many false clues; for about that time set out secretly, by 
night, a dozen or more prospecting parties in divers directions, 
returning in a week or so, bootless and disgusted. 

At that time, also, there was no Indian dared stir out of his 
tracks but found himself shadowed by a white man. Neverthe- 
less, by some means, bits of the “Indian Mine” quartz con- 
tinued to circulate in the camp intermittently for the space of 
two years. During that time never an Indian was brought to 
the crude justice of a mining camp, that was not proffered better 
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shift if he would discover the place of the ledge. It is probable 
that very few of the Indians ever knew, but finally it appeared 
one did. Upon that errand he set out with six miners secretly, 
and not one of the seven was seen or heard of alive again. 
This much came to the surface, by way of the campoodie, that 
they came to their end either by treachery of the guide, or the 
wrath of the tribesmen, on the slope of Fisherman’s Peak. 
Once after that, Kern River Jim, a scout notably under the 
protection of the Government, agreed to guide a party of white 
men, not to the mine but to that vicinity. He went up Fisher- 
man’s Peak and all around it in seven days, returning to the 
point of starting—but no mine. 

‘““'The feet of the white men have been over it, but the eyes 
have not seen,” said the Paiute, and quitted them where they 
stood. Well, you may guess they were back over that trail with 
the greatest imaginable caution. But to no purpose. So by 
such hints and helps, and by the glimmering bits that came up 
from time to time in barter with the Indians, the story of the 
mine was kept alive until the last pitiful rebellion of the 
Paiutes ended in the death of the most part of their fighting 
men. After that time no more of the white quartz came into 
Three Pines from any source whatever. 

Some years later a squaw-man from Darwin way, reporting 
what his woman had told him for love, organized a party to 
prospect for a certain forked pine blasted by lightning, which 
she recalled as a landmark upon journeys from which her people 
had returned with the crumbling quartz. It is reported that, 
though the squaw-man found the blasted pine, he got nothing 
for his pains. It served, however, to keep fresh in the minds 
of prospectors the hope of the “Indian Mine,” until new dis- 
coveries further south drew them out of that country, and the 
affair came up no more (except in talk) for the space of fifteen 
years. 


About the time all Three Pines wagged with excite- 





ment over a handful of nuggets and rotten quartz, Hank cvapaLupEr 


Sturgess, freighting in from the dim, hot valley of Salt 
Wells, saw in the blue dawn three coyotes trotting in narrowing 
circles about a long heap on the sand, lying out about 200 yards 
from the road. At times it seemed to stir, and then did not. 
The small wind that creeps along the surface of desert sands 
blew upon it, and made a flutter as of garments. 

**Lord!” said Hank, halting his eighteen mules, and then 
the sweat broke out on his tanned forehead to hear the morning 
stillness pierced by a pin-point wail. The woman lay face 
downward where she had fallen from illness (or drunkenness, 
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perhaps) dead in the smother of her own garments and the 
sand. On her back, in its basket, the three-months baby waked 
and cried. Hank knew who she was, well enough—a Paiute 
woman who had been as wife to a miner down Panamint way. 
He, when he had worked out his claim, passed on toother dig- 
gings, with no thought given to the woman or her child ; it was 
a common fashion of the time. When Sturgess found her, the 
woman’s face was turned towards home. 

The teamster carried the body on to the wash of Grapevine, 
where he buried it, properly bushed and stoned to keep the 
coyotes from it; the child, for want of a better shift, he carried 
to the Sefiora Lopez, washer-woman-at-large for the camp of 
Three Pines. The Sefiora, who was fat and indolent and un- 
wholesome, made much of her condescension in mothering the 
*‘half-breed brat,” whom she named Guadalupe, and used as a 
means of exacting contributions from soft-hearted miners. ‘The 
two became in a manner acharge upon the camp. 

The child grew up bright and strong and shapely, choosing 
her own way of life. There were plenty to tell her who she 
was ; the Sefiora Lopez, for one—who extolled herself at the ex- 
pense of the child’s possible pride, and her mother’s people at 
the campoodie. Guadalupe was much among the wickiups until 
she was ten years old and the Lopez woman died. Then Mrs. 
Hacket, of the Front Street Boarding House, adopted her in a 
purely missionary spirit. 

Mrs. Hacket was a New Hampshire woman with convictions, 
no race prejudice and no tact. She made no odds of the child’s 
being half white, sent her to school and had her taught to play 
on the melodeon ; taught her to work, too, after a fashion, but 
never came into so much as the borderland of her hot little 
heart. So by dint of these things Guadalupe got through 
seventeen plain years in which Three Pines left off being a 
camp and became a town; and the lost mine of Fisherman’s 
Peak one of its traditions. 

Then, for the reason that she was young and beautiful in a 
dark fashion, and had come to the full power of womanhood, or 
for no reason at all, she began to love Castleton, the smooth- 
mannered faro-dealer and professional gambler of those parts. 
For her, who had known only miners and teamsters, he was, by 
all the standards she had, the finest gentleman she bad known. 
Before him she paraded her young attractions with the abandon 
of perfect unsophistication. For all of which * goings on,” 
Mrs. Hacket corrected her with a scourging tongue. Itisa 
pity good women should be so hard; one would think they 
might afford the larger compassion. Doubly a pity that they 
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should be so oftenso unwise. It was at the tide of the year when 
the spring whimpers in young blood, that accusation and re- 
crimination between Mrs. Hacket and Guadalupe reached a 
point that the girl’s nerves, always keyed to the high pitch of 
expectancy in those days, were not able to bear. So at the last 
she broke out crying, with great, dry gasps like a hunted 
creature, not feeling herself at fault, and burst out through the 
door into the dusk of the spring evening; then, as some re- 
minder of her Sunday teachings came back to her, and timed 
with the hot impulse of her blood, she stripped off her shoes 
and flung them back across the threshold, before she ran lightly 
up the trail. ‘There, an hour afterward, Castleton followed 
her, having some inkling of the situation, as, in fact, had every 
gossip in Three Pines. He found her face downward in the 
long, sweet grass on the edge of the mesa where the trail turns 
off toward the little leafy huts of the campoodie; and there he 
comforted her between the blossoms and the grass, until the 
young moon came up and trod softly on the hills. 


So—as you understand — Castleton carried the girl a 
away to Portago, where there were better pickings for OF THE 
his particular trade. They came back again in the 
summer of that year to Three Pines, Guadalupe going un- 
ashamed, glorious in sumptuous clothing and the high pulse of 
young delight. 

You will not understand; but ¢Aey understand, who have 
walked that path, how she trod with it with a pure heart. But 
with whatever heart, one comes very quickly to the end of 
such treading. It was nearly a year from the time Guadalupe 
began to be known as “ Mrs. Castleton,” and the spring came 
on thick and warm. She sat in the dance-hall of the *‘ Same 
Old Luck,” talking to the pianist there, dressed in the tawny 
yellows that so became her, laughing as she talked, but half 
turning, as her habit was, never quite to lose sight of Castleton, 
who was gaming idly with two Cerro Gordo men. The door 
was open, to let in the warm spring afternoon and a sweet smell 
of blossoming vines that mixed with the sickly odors of the 
saloon. 

Suddenly there was a commotion outside, and Guadalupe 
looked up from her bright reflection in the piano lid to see two 
strangers alighting from dusty, road-weary horses at the door. 
Idle curiosity satisfied, she looked back smiling at Castleton, 
since strangers were his particular good fortune, and was sur- 
prised to find him gone. It was nosurprise, but a vague unease 
she felt when he did not come to his room at all that night. 
Often, when the game was good, he sat on into the small 
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hours. But when those hours were come, she woke out of 
dreams of him—never again to have sweet sleep, or restful, 
while she lived. Castleton was there in the room, haggard, 
hurried, anxious, packing a portmanteau deftly. 

Guadalupe was out beside him, helping with never a sound. 
It was over so soon—the hurried movements—a word of explan- 
ation: the two strangers men on his track for a thing done in 
Calaveras a year before—one kiss—another—ah, never no more, 
no more ! 

**T will get down to the bay,” he said. “‘I will send for you 
when I have money.” Andso, good-bye. 

There were harder things to come after that ; the loneliness, 
the dread, no word ; then the sharp need of money, the jeers of 
the women ; worse—the ungenerous proffers of the men. But 
being too young to unlove quickly, and seeing no other end to 
her affairs, Guadalupe went back to her mother’s people. In a 
wickiup behind the town lived Chico, great-uncle of hers—all the 
kin she had. The old man took herin; if he had shaped any 
thought about her at all, it would have been that she had come 
to that sooner than he expected. 

She began to serve him—to learn the crafts of a tribeswoman 
—suffering no pang in the re-adjustment keener than the need of 
her lover, of the sight of him, touch of him, print of his foot 
in the earth. 

Chico was wrinkled as the hills, looked older, and wandered 
in his wits. He could not always remember whose child she 
was, nor what she had given him for dinner; but he could recall 
clearly all the things that happened before she was born, and 
in the course of time he told her about the lost mine of Fisher- 
man’s Peak. 


—_ “There were four of us,” said Chico; ** four men who 
MINE WAS found the mine and kept it, and never we told another, 
SOUGHT AGAIN. ‘though many persuaded us. But Red Morning tracked 
us and held the secret to sell to the white men against his time 
of need. So when we four heard what he would do, we killed 
him, and the six who were with him. We followed hard on their 
trail, even as he had followed us, and killed one man in the night 
with a long arrow through his body ; one each night, never any 
more. 

** When the first died, they said, ‘So we expected,’ and went 
cautiously about to cover their trail; at the second, they said, 
*So many less toshare the mine.’ But at the third killing they 
were afraid, and some were for turning back; also, they held 
that Red Morning had dealt them treachery ; but ever he spake 

with a double tongue. Well he knew who followed, 
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“*So we killed Red Morning last of all, and that was part 
kindness—for if he had been caught in the town, the white men 
would have hung him. ‘Then we four made a vow that each 
should kill the other who told any white man of the mine; but 
of Kern River Jim we took no account, for there was nothing 
certain that he knew. It was that he would have the white 
men think well of him. After that came the war, and they 
three died, two at Bitter Lake and one at the Stone Corral. 
Then I said, ‘How shall I go to the mine with none to watch 
and cover my trail?’ for there were none of my own people I 
could trust. But now I am old—I would lie softly—and the gold 
is clean gold.” 

Then he would grow suspicious, mumbling that she was 
white and not to be trusted ; that she was a fool to attend an 
old man’s greater folly. Next day he would forget and begin all 
over again. 

Now Guadalupe had not grown upina mining town to no pur- 
pose, and there were people in Three Pines yet who had in their 
cabinets specimens of the white quartz of the lost Indian mine. 
With all this maundering of Chico’s, the girl began to think. 
The smallest part of the treasure, provided it could be found, 
would take her to Castleton, whose desire for her she rated 
equal to her own for him. 

So she beguiled the old man with food and comfortable 
words, until he should tell her where the ledge might be found ; 
and, reaching out for such help as she must have, laid hold of 
Tom-Jim. 

Tom-Jim was a Paiute of near her own age; who, if the tribe 
had been living in the tribal relation, would have stood high. 
The reason why he happened to be standing in the way when 
the girl cast about for a staff to prop her enterprise, was that he 
had fallen in love with Guadalupe. He was afraid of her and 
her superior white ways, but man enough to persist, and savage 
enough to wish to have her, willing or unwilling. His pro 
cesses were as simple as his passions. He would serve her in 
this matter of the mine, upon which she was so keen, and then take 
her for his pains. He had very little idea of the real value of 
the mine, and as for Guadalupe, she was too busy with plans for 
the bestowal of herself and the treasure to give a thought to 
his thought. She would have used him just the same if she 
had known. 

Between them they contrived a way to leave the campoodie, 
unsuspected, along the trail to Fisherman’s Peak. It was a 
devious path, and steep. Chico lacked breath for it; the old 
knees wavered and the old wits wandered more and more. 
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When they came to the bluff of the blasted pine, he was too far 
gone to be of any use to them. He might come out of that 
sickness, and he might not ; in the meantime, since they were 
poorly provisioned, they must trust to finding the ledge with 
the facts they had. The search fell to Tom-Jim; Guadalupe, 
for her share, watched by the old man under the glooming pines. 
The landmark pine stood on the brink of a steep gorge head- 
ing there. The mouth of the gorge opened miles away eastward 
on a river cation. Somewhere in the gorge, which was called 
Eagle Rocks, on an open scarp, masked by vincs, cropped out a 
ledge of rotten quartz shot through with gold. Tom-Jim set 
out to find it. Under the pine, hearing the drone of wild bees 
above the old man’s fluttered breath, Guadalupe comforted her 
heart against alarms by foolish dreams. Along in the warm 
afternoon she woke out of a drowse to see Chico lie on his bed 
of pine boughs with his eyes rolled upward under the dropped 
lids and no breath coming and going between his parted lips. 


Of much that happened after that, the secret is kept 


MINE WAS by the ravine of Eagle Rocks and the impalpable 


FOUND. somewhat that holds the record of human thought— 
of candles gone out—of fires burned down. There is a belief 
among miners, very ill expressed or not expressed at all, that the 
hot essences of greed and hate and lust are absorbed, as it were, 
by the means that provoke them, and inhere in house, lands or 
stones to work mischief to the possessor. That is why, though 
many strangers have looked for it, no miner of Three Pines who 
knows all this story will prospect for the lost “‘ Indian Mine.” 

Between her fear of dead Chico, for so she judged him, and 
desire to get on with the search, Guadalupe hurried down from 
the blasted pine into the ravine, by no trails, slipping, falling 
over places where she never could have climbed up, dislodging 
a rubble of small stones, and at last (savage fear getting the 
better of savage caution) crying aloud for Tom-Jim. She 
found him not far from the foot of that bluff where her watch 
had been, having worked up all that gully from the river and 
found no likely place where a mine might be. Even now he was 
hacking and tearing at the vines that mantled all that front of 
rock. Chico’s directions had been tolerably plain. Guadalupe 
found herself reassured to help him with such homely labors. 
So at last they found it, a small vein hollowed out a little by 
reason of its softness between two walls of country rock. They 
spent a long time over it, eager, laughing, blowing the sand 
from yellow grains between their fingers, picking out the soft 
metal from the rotten quartz with the point of a knife—lingered 
until the sunlight was clean gone up out of the gully of Eagle 
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Rocks. All at dusk there came a great cry that rose and shud- 
dered brokenly between the cafion walls. They looked up and 
down, and could not tell for the moment from what quarter it 
came, nor what it might be. 

It seems that the old man had waked out of the trance or 
swoon, or whatever held him in the semblance of death, with 
that unexpected accession of vitality that comes sometimes be- 
fore the final spark, and drawn by the last sane impulse of his 
wandering mind, had come down into the gully by some shorter, 
secret trail to find those two before him. It is plain that he had 
forgotten them or repented of his purpose, for it was his cry of 
fury that rang among the rocks, and his body that shot 
out from the scarp with the impact of a beast against 
Tom-Jim’s shoulders. The two swayed together for one 
instant of rage; then Chico’s arms slacked and fell away, his 
body shuddered, sagged downward, fell, with knees crumpled 
under it, among the crumpled vines. This time he was quite 
dead. 

The dark came on; the body of the old man grew large, and 
half it seemed to stir. The two young people were alone in the 
gully. Neither of them had loved Chico much. As for Tom- 
Jim, he loved only Guadalupe, and he had found the mine. Now 
his eyes began to burn, and some late-awakened instinct made 
the girl’s flesh to creep. To herself, you will understand, since 
she had mnated with Castleton, she seemed all white. 

Now the wind rose up and began to moan among the pines, 
and they could hear the night tonesof the rising stream. Some- 
thing that was neither wind nor water stirred in the air, and 
Guadalupe bethought her of the knife that lay where it had 
dropped among the quartz fragments. She felt for it and hid 
it under her shawl, moving softly to put the dead man between 
her and Tom-Jim. 

But that would not save her; for when the soft dark was all 
around them and one night bird called another to the mating, he 
came upon her to take her in the power of his manhood, as he 
would have taken a girl of his own clan. And so she killed 
him with the knife, and he fell, coughing blood, across the other 
body in the gully of Eagle Rocks. 

Three weeks later, a party of hunters in the River ,., 
Cafion to the east found a young Indian woman wander- LOST 
ing crazily in the woods, living on roots and berries 
gaunt and wolfish-eyed. In very pity they carried her to Aurora, 
from which, with the instinct of a homing pigeon, she made her 
way to Three Pines. There she still lives witlessly in a low, 
foul hut on the edge of the campoodie, become the prey of 
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creatures more debauched than she. She goes about muttering 
and seeking on the ground for what she cannot find, and ever 
as the spring draws to flood-tide, her madness increases; but 
for the most part she is sodden with drink. About her neck she 
carries a little leather bag, and in it a splinter of white quartz 
with a grain or two of gold. And when she is drunken, but not 
too drunk, she will show you that and with it as much as she 
remembers—it lis not much—of the lost mine of Fisherman’s 
Peak. 


Independence, Cal. 


A DEFENCE OF THE MINOTAUR. 
By AUSTIN LEWES. 
—~ HE artist cannot live on air,” said the Eastern Critic 

i convincingly. ‘The rewards are East, and he must 

go East.” 

** Yes, and cease to be an artist,” growled the redbearded one. 
‘“* You are insatiable.” 

“It is impossible to alter the law of things. We gravitate 
to the cities, for there is the center of social life.” 

‘‘“There you mean is the Mecca of all money-grubbing. I 
was in Humboldt County this summer, and stayed painting in a 
littie valley. ‘The source of things was there—lots of children 
and the full, free, open life. The city seems almost intolerable 
since I was there. There was a child and a calf every year 
at the little farm where I boarded.” 

“‘And the child will, sooner or later, come to the city,” 
laughed the Critic. 

** So will the calf, and we shall eat them both. That little 
farm exists in order that we may consume what it produces, and 
that is what is being done with our artists.” 

** Quite a pretty comparison!” laughed the critic. ‘“‘Almost 
too realistic, though, for a man of your temperament.” 

*‘If you improved them,” went on the artist warmly, “if you 
made men out of them, we could bear it better. But you do 
not; you simply destroy them.” 

“Is any fame, is any reputation to be made here?” asked 
the Critic suavely. ‘‘ We do not go out into the wilderness to 
look for John the Baptist nowadays. John must come to Jeru- 
salem, frock-coat-d and top-hatted, and hear what the rabbis 
have 'o say to him,” 

“True for you, and be hanged to you!” shouted the red- 
b arded one (for the bad language of this reprobate champion 
of the West was notorious). ‘But we don’t get any John the 
Baptists. They cannot live under the conditions.” 
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‘There you are wrong. Directly a man is recognized as 
having anything to show worth showing, he is run after and 
petted.” 

‘*Which is quite as bad as neglect—or worse!” said the 
artist. “‘Your neglect we can stand; your patronage is ruin 
tous. I have seen boys (and girls, too) go out from this town 
to be swallowed up by you—turned into magazine illustrators, 
cheap copyists, imitation Parisian decadents, and all that sort 
of thing, while they were really worthy of much better things.” 

**Depend upon it, they amount to just as much as they are 
worth,” said the Critic. 

“*You are not talking to a five-o’clock tea-party,” muttered 
the Californian. ‘* Let us get down to facts! This is an ideal 
country for the production of artistic genius.” 

“There I disagree with you. It is too far removed from the 
centers of civilization. It is provincial.” 

**Provincial ! You use catchpenny words all the time. You, 
a Bostonian, have the impertinence to speak of provincialism 
tous. If you were a New Yorker you could do it with no more 
show of reason. You Easterners are mere appanages of Europe. 
You echo the latest fad; you babble the latest slang from the 
Piccadilly clubs ; you drink the latest compound on the boule- 
vards ; you are, in fact, mere snobs, shut up in the subterranean 
caverns which your tall buildings make of your cities. We are 
not nearly so provincial as you. Even a bat-eyed European can 
see that. We have our own history, our own tradition, apart 
and away from your fragmentary continuation of that of 
Europe. We have the possibilities of a real outdoor life. And 
if you fellows with your maundering platitudes would leave 


” 


’ 


our women alone, we might amount to something. 

**Oh, if you are going to adopt that tone, we might just as 
well close the discussion at once. I go to Europe every year. I 
see all that is being done in the great studios in New York. 
I come West by special request to tell the story to the Califor- 
nians—and you make me out a destroyer of youth, a perverter 
of artistic ideals.” 

‘*Ideals be hanged! You come here peddling what you call 
ideals at fifty dollars a lecture, and working up a fictitious in- 
terest in what you call art. The results are very plain to those 
who have watched the matter at all closely. A number of 
young men and women are infected every year with a wrong 
conception of what constitutes art. They proceed to supple- 
ment their ideals, or rather your ideals, with what they have 
seen in the novels and the pictures of studios in the magazines. 
They enter upon what they call the Bohemian Life, and most of 
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them, thank goodness, have sufficient common sense to see their 
folly in time, and to get out of it into ordinary useful work.” 

*“Of course I recognize perfectly that all cannot obey the 
calls of high art. There are neophytes who are and never will 
be anything but neophytes.” 

‘“When did you say that last? Was it last night to the 
Women’s League of Art Connoisseurs, or the night before to 
the Daughters of Rubens? It was equally foolish in either 
place.- But to go on with the story. A certain number become 
lost in the dirty mazes of slum bohemianism—for our delightful 
social organization produces slums in every department of 
human activity. The church, the law, art, universities, all 
have their slums—even criticism. No! It’s not worth while 
to protest. Have you ever read what passes in the daily press 
for criticism of art, literature and the drama ?” 

**Oh, yes, I know all about that very well, but it does not 
affect me. The question which we set out to discuss was 
whether there was any chance for independent art in the West. 
I maintain that there is not.” 

*“ Why not? Artisan affair of the individual, and I do not 
see why anyone should not do his individual work here just as 
well as anywhere else. There is every opportunity.” 

*“Every opportunity to work, yes! But what are the op- 
portunities to make money or even a good living ?” 

‘That brings us to the question whether there are ever good 
opportunities for the artist to make money. I mean any sort of 
an artist, not a painter merely.” 

‘“Now you are talking like a sensible person. You see I 
happen to know quite a number of men who are conspicuous in 
various purely artistic pursuits, and I can assure you that they 
are not by any means free from the pressure of things. Art, 
that is, real art, is never a paying proposition.” 

**I don’t see why you should complain ; you make an exceed- 
ingly good thing out of it. Why, you make more money than 
any three ordinary artists rolled into one.” 

*“ My dear boy, there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween doing things and talking about them. ‘The world, es- 
pecially the women thereof, love the big bow-wow. Talk is 
what pays, and, fortunately for me, I am a talker.” 

**Oh, yes! you are a talker, but somehow your talk does not 
appear to help matters. I must repeat for the five-hundredth 
time that we produce a remarkable number of people who have 
a decidedly artistic bent, that they begin their work here, and 
then we lose them, not only in their persons, but in their art. 
The West ceases to influence them, and they follow in the train 
of those who never knew this country.” 

‘“*'That all comes of your ignorance of modern conditions. I 
tell you again that the great centers will devour all that you 
produce. It is the law of modern life. Even if you had a great 
artist, and he were to build himself a home far away in the 
Sierras, the great world would still annex him. You could not 
keep him. I said before that you are provincial, and I repeat 
the statement.” 

‘**Do you mean to say that we are not rich enough to keep our 
artists ?” 
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**Rich enough, yes; but not well enough informed. You can- 
not trust your own artistic judgment. You derive all your in- 
formation on esthetic matters from the outside (such of you as 
have any information at all), and you are lacking in independ- 
ence; so that, in order for you to come to any decision in matters 
of art, the approval of those of recognized authority is neces- 
sary.” 

“Then you think that we are bound to submit to the author- 
ity of the East ?” 

**T don’t see how you can avoid it, if you have no authority 
of sufficient weight here.” 

** Now I have you,” said the artist triumphantly. **Now I 
have you. All you have said could be said as effectively and more 
effectively in favor of Europe against the East. Your defence 
of the Minotaur is a miserable sham. You devour our artists 
simply and solely because you have more money, and the con- 
trol of the big magazines; and because people like you insist 
that there is no salvation to be had except by following your 
drum. You kill our artists because you will not take the 
trouble to understand them, and you place every impediment in 
the way of their understanding themselves and the part which 
they should play in the history of our common country.” 


San Francisco. 


WITHOUT YOU. 
By JULIETTE ESTELLE MATHIS. 
é¢ O more, no more!” the surging waters hoarsely cried 
at When after years of grieving absence I returned 
To fair, familiar paths my long loved sea beside— 
My radiant sea—where opal memories burned. 
‘*“'No more, no more!” the wind-swept branches swayed and 
sighed 
When once again I sought their spice-filled, trysting shade 
And listened, pierced with silence, for the songs that died 
In sweetest cadences—that called, and I obeyed. 


Vain pilgrimage! Better for me the freighted bark 
Of priceless recollections moored in alien bays 

Than going home to empty harbors, which but mark 
Irreparable loss, deserted, lonely ways. 


The light supernal darkens, shines for me no more; 
The mounded, purple isles are graves of violets; 

Through mists of tears I watch the breakers beat the shore 
And strike the moaning strings of infinite regrets. 


How strongly was I lured by restless, lying dreams, 
Which promised happiness in wonted haunts anew ! 
Enraptured sped I to my goal—and now it seems 
The saddest of all earthly places without you ! 


San Francisco. 








THE BLUNDERER’S MARK. 
By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 


Time hath, my lord, a wallet on his back 

Wherein to put alms for oblivion. 

Those scraps are good deeds past, 

which are devoured 

As fast as they are made. 

HERE were brave men before Agamemnon, but 
all of them, unwept and unknown, are over- 
whelmed with endless obscurity, lacking a 
sacred bard. Even so, wise Horace, and 
brave men since, as well, who lacked but a 
chronicler to make them deathless. Here, in 
our last-won lands, by a thousand times ten 

thousand camp-fires, men have gathered whose forgotten deeds 
match any told in song or story. The Pilgrim Fathers, the 
Cavaliers of the Old Dominion, the sons of the Dark and 
Bloody Ground, were fortunate in that they had fitting histo- 
rians. But these, the Western pioneers, though they hewed 
from the wilderness a broad empire to be their everlasting 
monument, left behind them but a dim tradition, fading 
day by day. The last of them will soon have left us; an unre- 
membered chivalry, whose onset shook the ancient silences 
brooding over the mighty hills and the illimitable plains. 

Rough men were these and uncouth, yet a milder race could 
scarce abide that grim conflict. Unfortunate, too, in this, that 
for the most part they lacked the softening influence of woman- 
kind ; so that a stigma of folly and evil doings clings to their 
memory. But, despite their faults, deficiencies and vices, they 
were brave and gallant gentlemen, worthy of a better fate than 
forgetfulness. 

Out of the memories of bygone years, where thronging 
shapes, dim-outlined, heroic, move vaguely through the mist, 
one generous deed shines like a star ; one of those deeds, which, 
having seen or known, one may not thereafter be wholly base— 
one which, if I may, I would rescue from oblivion. 

It may be some will read these lines who will remember. My 
old-time comrades—you who knew me as “Doc” or ‘* Wild- 
horse Charlie "—surely there are some of you in our old haunts 
still. When the camp-fires are burned low, the songs all sung, 
the last pipes lighted—sometimes, I think, you look from the 
dying embers up to the neighbor stars, and tell this story yet. 

He was eighteen years old when he first came to Wyoming— 
a tall, sinewy, active Missouri boy. Naturally, we called him 
** Kid,” and few of us ever knew what his real name was. Kid 
had worked for Tom Collins four years, and from the first had 
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shown an extraordinary aptitude for the stock business. He 
was a quiet, reserved fellow, who always attended strictly to 
business, and had little tosay. But when he gave his opinion, 
whether of men or of stock, it was pretty apt to be final. He 
was a top roper, about the best I ever saw in any of the cow 
countries. A fearless rider as well, although he was sometimes 
worsted by an especially enterprising horse. 

Truthful, sober, quiet, willing and able—that was Kid at 
twenty-two. Small wonder that he was paid more than most of 
the other boys, or that other ranches had made him tempting 
offers. But he had stayed with Collins. He did not gamble; if 
he drank at all it was not to excess; and he had invested his 
savings in cattle, running them with Collins’s stock. That he 
was allowed to do this was in itself the highest tribute to his 
integrity. For when a cowboy runs his own brand, he has 
every facility for enlarging his stock at the expense of his em- 
ployers, if he is that way inclined. 

White women were almost an unknown quantity in that part 
of Wyoming in 1874. So when “ Butcher” Phillips brought 
his wife to his ranch at the junction of the Chug and the 
Laramie, and his niece from Georgia to keep her company, all 
other events became wholly unimportant by comparison. There 
was a general shaving of bearded faces, a replenishing of atten- 
uated wardrobes, and an earnest, if entirely ineffectual, effort 
at betterment of careless speech. When our combined orders 
reached Cheyenne they just about cleaned out the available 
stock of hats, boots, saddles, bridles and spurs. Miss Mary 
Stead—I do not give her real name for obvious reasons—became 
the idol of the cow countries. 

It was remarkable how frequently boys from neighboring 
ranches (‘‘neighboring” in Wyoming meant anywhere in a 
radius of seventy-five miles) came to the I X L ranch searching 
for stray horses. Anyone would have thought that we lived in 
a sort of horse-heaven, and that the saddle-stock of southeastern 
Wyoming were possessed by the sole and overweening ambition 
of spending the remainder of their days on the banks of the 
Chug. 

Kid was one of these earnest searchers, but his habitual reti- 
cence was heightened by bashfulness till the result was a pain- 
ful and uncomfortable silence which resisted the girl’s well 
meant efforts to put him at his ease. A vivacious and sociable 
girl was Miss Mary, sensible and in no wise “‘stuck up.” Kid 
might well have found favor in her sight, for the marked re- 
spect shown him by even the most reckless of his fellows im- 
pressed her, and while not handsome, he had a fine manly face 
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with honest eyes that met your own frankly, and a grave, en- 
gaging smile. But he lacked the debonair, careless impudence 
which sat so gracefully on some of his brother ‘‘ punchers,” 
and the girl’s merry raillery, which he was totally unable to 
return, covered him with confusion. 

The climax was reached when he wrote to ask her to ride 
with him. For his speech, though infrequent, was direct, forci- 
ble and pointed. But when he betook himself to pen and ink 
his plight was pitiable. He floundered helplessly, like a coit in 
a mudhole. 

Choking with laughter, the girl showed his note to Mrs. 
Phillips. It was written in a great, sprawling hand that might 
have been the work of a schoolboy in the Second Reader. 
Naturally, he had not sought advice or help in such a delicate 
matter, and the result of his efforts at clearness was provocative 


of mirth. 
with me 


Dear miss Stead would you like to go for a ride next sunday i 
aw 


in Cheyenne 
have a gentil horse that is ust to ladies riding him and will come 
“Aw 


if you want to go he will come back by your plase 
down saterday night please send me an anser by barer mr Tom 
A A 


Jonson hoping you all are well iam yours Respekfully 
George Lewis. 

**Oh, Aunty! Did you ever see such spelling ? And just count 
the carets and interlineations: One, two, three, four! The 
Blunderer’s Mark! Did you ever see the like ?” 

‘You oughtn’t to laugh at the poor fellow, Mary. He can’t 
help it. And Jim says he’s the best all-around man in the 
country.” 

**He may be all that, aunty, but I can’t keep from laughing 
at him. And I wouldn’t go riding with him for anything in 
the world. He never says a word, and I just know I would die!” 
And Tom took back the excuse of a previous engagement. 

The Spring Round-up was to meet at Sidney Bridge and work 
back up the river. The wagons of Tom Collins, Phillips (of 
whose crew I was a member) and two other outfits were camped 
at the mouth of Cherry Creek, some twenty miles below Ft. 
Laramie. Each wagon had its own foreman, but Collins was 
temporarily “‘making medicine” for the crowd until the cap- 
tain of the Round-up should join us with the other wagons. 
There was good feed for the horses, so Collins decided to wait 
there rather than further down the Platte. So, after supper he 
sent Kid back to Kelley’s with word for the Hash Knife and 
Flying X wagons to hurry up and overtake us. 
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He struck out across country for the head waters of Cherry 
Creek, leaving the stage road off to hisright. About midnight 
he staked his horse, built a fire and rolled up in his saddle- 
blankets for a sleep. At two he started again; at sun-up he 
came to Lawrence Forks. As he rode down through the wil- 
lows, an almost naked man crawled from his hiding-place in the 
brush. It was one of two brothers who owned the Lawrence 
Forks ranch. He was wounded and exhausted, and could hardly 
tell his story. At daybreak they iad been attacked by a large 
band of Sioux, his brother had been killed, and he had barely 
escaped by swimming the river, sorely wounded as he was. 

“Don’t mind me, Kid,” he gasped. ‘“‘I’ll likely cash in my 
chips this hand, anyway. You drift and give the boys warn- 
ing. There ain’t enough men left at the ranches to make a 
stand—you’ll just have to pull your freight.” And Kid wrung 
his hand and left him. I am glad to record that four days later, 
after many narrow escapes, this man reached safety, and, after 
a long sickness, recovered. 

Kid’s mind was working swiftly as he galloped on to Kelley’s. 
Phillips, he knew, had gone to Cheyenne, the rest of us were 
with the wagons at Cherry Creek, and there was no one at the 
ranch but the two women and the ranch hand, Ryan. It rested 
with him alone to speed the warning to save fifty lives. To 
Kelley’s, Baker’s, and the stage station he bore his unwelcome 
tidings, sending the men he found there in an ever-spreading, 
fan-wise line, East, North and West, to warn and save. “‘ Tell 
every one to drive their saddle horses, or if they can’t drive— 
shoot ’em,” he said. ‘‘Don’t leave any relays for them red 
devils.” 

The Phillips ranch lay in a bend of the river, nearly four 
miles north of the stage line. The river was bank full and 
there was no safety beyond—the only hope was in Ft. Laramie. 
They must turn back southeast till they struck the main road to 
the post, and by the time they reached that again the Indians 
would have gained at least six miles, and would be close behind. 
And here, I doubt not, he formed the plan he finally carried 
out. 

It turned out afterwards that this band of about three hundred 
Sioux had broken away from the Red Cloud Agency, and drifted 
to the South Platte in Colorado. While hunting there, they had 
become embroiled with a party of freighters. Several men had 
been killed on both sides and the Indians had started back to 
the reservation, burning and killing everything in their track 

When Kid came in sight of the ranch he was overjoyed to see 
Joe Achuleta’s wagon and buckskin mares at the hitching rack. 
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Achuleta was a noted Mexican trapper and hunter, a man of 
tried courage and resolution, and the best shot in the North- 
west. A more welcome ally could not have been found. 

‘**Hello the house!” he shouted. The two women and Achu- 
leta came to the door. ‘‘ The Sioux are outand coming. Jump 
in the wagon and light out for Ft. Laramie quicker’n greased 
lightnin’. There’s not a minute to lose. Where’s Ryan?” 

‘** Down at the corrals,” answered Mary, as Kid lifted her in. 
Joe ran into the house and came back with an extra rifle and 
ammunition. ‘*That’s for Irish,” he said. They dashed off 
to the corrals for Ryan and started on their eighteen-mile flight. 
Kid saddled the horse Ryan had just driven into the corral and 
followed after them. At the top of the second hill Kid halted 
and scanned the country behind. He galloped up and overtook 
the wagon. 

“Light a rag, Joe! There’s a crowd of ’em not more’n two 
miles back, coming along the stage road, an’ they’ve seen us.” 

Their road led over a succession of hills and hollows. They 
tore madly down the long slopes, crossed the little tributary 
streams—toiled painfully up the shorter, steeper hills to the 
ridge tops, then down again. Their pursuers came into view, 
and bullets began to cut up dust around them. 

From time to time Kid stopped and fired at them with his 
saddle gun. Ryan drove, and Joe, kneeling in the back of the 
careening wagon, kept up a fire with his Sharp’s buffalo-gun—a 
terrible weapon, heavy and accurate, which threw a 480-grain 
bullet, with 120 grains of powder behind it, and carried a mile. 

Twice they stopped under cover of a hilltop, and, while the 
panting horses rested a moment, the three men poured in telling 
volleys on the savages. Theykilled a number of them, first and 
last. But the wily foemen spread out on both sides and threat- 
ened to surround them if they kept up such tactics. 

Their situation was rapidly becoming desperate. The team 
was failing, and the Indians were fast gaining on them, despite 
the fact that their own horses were badly winded, Kid’s fore- 
sight having allowed them no change. To make matters worse, 
Kid’s horse was shot and they had to lose time while he ran to 
overtake them. 

He clambered in. ‘*‘ You women lay down in the bottom of the 
wagon. Drive like hell, Joe—take the brake off and do your 
damnedest. It’s half a mile to the Eagle’s Nest. Beat them 
there !” 

Joe stood up and lashed the plucky cayuses in a last desperate 
effort. ‘The wheels struck fire from the rocks as they thundered 
down the hill in a cloud of dust, plunging, bounding, crashing 
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—sometimes on two wheels, sometimes with all four in the air 
at once. Bruised and battered they reached the foot of the hill, 
crossed the coulée and turned into the Eagle’s Nest with the 
howling Sioux three hundred yards behind them. 

Ten miles from Ft. Laramie a precipitous, rocky spur ran 
down to the river. Around the face of this the wagon road had 
been blasted from the solid rock for a quarter of a mile, with a 
straight fall of a hundred feet into the Platte on one side and a 
towering precipice of bare rock as high on the other. There 
was no other way togo. Horsemen could not pass over the ridge 
till they had gone two miles south. 

Halfway through the cut stood an immense boulder, on which, 
when the road was made, an eagle had built her nest. From 
this the pass had taken its name. 

As Joe slackened speed to make the curve around this boulder, 
Kid took his rifle and dropped lightly out. Silently as he had 
lived, he set his face from life. 

It was not until they were almost through the cut that the 
girl missed him, screamed and looked back. One glimpse she 
had of him, as he waved them onwards ; and then they dropped 
down the slope beyond, and she has not yet clasped his hand 
again. 

Rifle shots rang out behind them—volleyed—echoed—d windled 
—swelled—and sank again. Wild yells of rage and despair 
floated after them on the wind—a few scattering shots, and then 
silence. 

They strained their eyes back to the pass. A cloud of smoke 
floated lazily out over the river—and that was all. The pursuit 
had ceased. 

‘*We must go on,” said Joe. ‘*‘That’s what he want—so you 
womens can git away. He’s not keeled, else Injuns come after 
us. But eef he try to git out or I go to heem, they keel us from 
ze oder end. Eef he can hol’ ‘em off, I come queek wid de 
soldiers. But I’m ’fraid they go ’way back and git on de 
reedge and keel him from up dere.” 

So they went on. Just before they came to the Laramie 
Bridge they met a troop of cavalry, sent out by the commanding 
officer to investigate the uneasy rumors which had reached the 
post the day before. In a few words Joe told how matters stood, 
and begged to accompany them. He was given a horse, a few 
men were sent back to the fort with the women, and the rest set 
off at full speed to save the Kid if it might be. But as they 
came in sight of the Eagle’s Nest they heard the spitting of 
rifles from the top of the spur. ‘* Eet is too late!” gasped Joe. 

The captain halted and sent a detail to the left to climb upon 
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the ridge; for to take his men into that narrow pass, exposed to 
fire from a hidden foe would have been madness. But Joe, with 
a bitter word—unjust as bitter—dashed on, and the captain, 
leaving the remnant of his men at the mouth of the pass with 
strict orders to remain there, followed him alone. 

As it chanced, the Indians on the spur had seen the soldiers 
making the detour, and as they naturally had no wish to be 
surrounded and hemmed in a trap, they had warned those below 
and made haste to abandon their untenable position. 

So Joe and the officer found the pass deserted. Seven dead 
braves lay in the road, and beside the boulder lay the Kid, the 
Seal of the Last Silence on his poor dumb lips. His body was 
riddled with bullets, and his face—God in Heaven! cover it 
up, mercifully shroud it in kindly clay from the eyes of men 
forever ! 

Scattered around him lay pages torn from his note book, cov- 
ered with old tallys and accounts. On the side of the rock he 
had drawn—in his own blood—two arrows pointing upward. 
The inference was plain. The captain climbed up on Joe’s 
shoulder till he found precarious footing and so to the top of the 
rock. He found the bloodstained note book Kid had thrown up 
there, and in it a few penciled lines—his last message. 

What thoughts came to him as he waited there, of rose-dawns 
or purple twilights, of midnight skies and free winds in his face, 
of burning noons or sunset gates at even—the hand clasp of old 
friends or perhaps—the prattle of children’s voices—we may 
not know. Only this, that in his last thought there was noth- 
ing of self, no trace of complaining. Read now the words he 
wrote, even as the Gates of Eternity rolled wide for him, and 
say if the waste places of the earth may not breed Men indeed : 


Dear miss Stead the injuns have gone to clime up on top of the 


hill iam to bad shot-up to get away i have a littel bunch of cattle 


and my people is all dead becaus i love you 
at mr Collinses and i want you to have them the injuns is coming 
A A 
now good by 


George Lewis. 


Tularosa, N. M. 
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THE HOROSCOPE. 


By SUI SIN FAR. 


O fortune-teller of low degree was Fong Toy of 

, Jt San Francisco’s Chinatown. The spirit of div- 

ination had been bequeathed to him by genera- 

tions of ancestors learned in mystical lore ; and Fong 

Toy was said to have cultivated that spirit even more 
assiduously than did his forefathers. 

When he had first come to the American City, he 
brought with him letters of introduction to many 
leading merchants and business men in Chinatown, all 
testifying to the excellence of his inherited talent and 
the study that had perfected it; and his appearance, 
together with his calm, affable manners and fluent 
speech, went far to make a good impression. 

As time passed, his elegantly furnished office on Clay Street 
became more and more a resort for the perplexed of Chinatown’s 
four hundred. ‘The manifold subjects concerning which he 
was consulted were of endless variety, important and unim- 
portant, according to the caprice of the moment or the super- 
stition of the individual. Sometimes it was a question of the 
buying of a house, or in regard to some action of the Six Com- 
panies, or whether a brother Chinaman could be safely smuggled 
into the country, or if a sick cousin would recover; whether a 
certain investment of funds would be profitable or unprofitable, 
or a certain betrothal lucky, and if so, whether the result would 
be many children. 

One afternoon, about five o’clock, as Fong Toy was preparing 
to leave his office for his Club, Him Wing, one of the officers of 
the Six Companies, and the Chief of the Sam Yup Clan, entered 
the fortune-teller’s consulting-room, and seating himself in one 
of the large, carved, oaken chairs which filled the corners of the 
room, unfurled his fan and began to wave it vigorously before 
his cool face. 

Fong Toy waited in respectful silence for his patron to speak. 
Finally Him Wing said, “I have come to consult you concern- 
ing the betrothal of my daughter to the eldest son of Hom 
Lock, the cigar manufacturer of Commercial Street.” 

Fong Toy started and looked away from his visitor. For a 
minute, indeed, he seemed to be lost in a dream. Recovering 
himself, however, he asked quietly for the precise time of the 
girl’s birth, also for that of Hom Lock’s son. Upon these being 
given to him, he proceeded to light two candles and some sticks 
of incense which stood in a vase below the picture of some 
deity. ‘Then he took eig!.{ pieces of Chinese cash and putting 
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them into a tortoise shell, shook them before the picture of the 
god, meanwhile muttering some invocation. After that, the 
cash were emptied out of the shell. This was repeated 
thrice, and each time Fong Toy carefully noted how the cash 
fell, that is, upon which side. At the conclusion of the third 
observation, Fong Toy turned to his guest and gravely said: 
‘**From the eight diagrams I learn that ill fortune will follow 
the betrothal of your daughter to the son of Hom Lock. It is 
therefore my opinion that it would be unwise for you to listen 
to any proposals in behalf of the person you have mentioned.” 

Him Wing’s brow clouded. 

‘*‘Are you quite sure of this?” said he. ‘* Perhaps today is 
unpropitious. Some other time a 

‘“‘No,” interrupted the fortune-teller, his professional pride 
touched. ‘‘I cast that horoscope with much care and according 
to the instructions of the ancients. It is thoroughly reliable, 
and although to please your honor I would that my unskillful 
hands could recast it, that is not possible.” 

He bowed courteously, shaking his hands within his silken 
sleeves, and Him Wing, frowning and dissatisfied, left the place. 

From that day the wheel of fortune turned backward for 
Fong Toy. The fact was that Him Wing and Hom Lock had 
set their hearts and minds upon the betrothal of their respective 
children. There were reasons known only to themselves why 
the house of Him and the house of Hom should be united, and 
that they should be thwarted in their darling wish by a con- 
trary fortune-teller galled them bitterly. For, strange to say, 
though they chafed at Fong Toy’s verdict and felt bitter against 
him in consequence, neither dreamed of ignoring his horoscope. 
They determined, however, not to give him another opportunity 
to stand in the way of their desires, and acted accordingly. 
Moreover they used their influence to draw from him the favor 
of other patrons, in which they were so successful that all 
Fong Toy’s efforts to retain his business proved vain, and it came 
to pass that he watched early and late for “‘ guests” that never 
came. 

*‘Ah,” he sadly murmured, as he stood by his window one 
afternoon in November and beheld Quong Wo, one of his late 
patrons, pause beside a side-walk fortune-teller. ‘‘Men are 
easy to please, so long as one seeks but to please; but when one 
tries to act in accordance with truth, then they are difficult in- 
deed to serve.” 

** Have you eaten your rice,* Sir Fortune-Teller ?” 

Fong Toy, upon hearing himself thus addressed, turned in be- 
wilderment to behold a little figure in dainty rainbow hued gar- 
ments standing in the center of the room. The face of the 
figure was turned towards him, but the eyes in the face sought 
the floor in embarrassment as the young fortune-teller ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Mai Gwi Far, why honor you me?” 

Mai Gwi Far was silent. Fong Toy viewed her with great 
inward perturbation. 

Mai Gwi Far was the daughter of Him Wing, the maiden 
whose marriage to a promising young man he had been instru- 
mental in preventing. Every girl desires a husband. What 





* The phrase “ have you eaten your rice?” is simply a Chinese greeting. 
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more natural than that, smarting with disappointment, she 
should come to visit her wrath upon his head. It was not 
proper, of course, but even a Chinese girl, under certain cir- 
cumstances, can be unconventional. Was she very angry ? 
Perhaps if she knew all, she would feel more pity than anger! 

These thoughts flew through Fong Toy’s mind as he watched 
the maiden and waited for her tospeak. At last she raised her 
eyes—very demurely. He gazed into their depths and his heart 
for one moment became warm with rapture. What had he seen 
therein ? Certainly not anger. 

*“Why do I give myself the pleasure of visiting such a supe- 
rior man ?” she cooed. 

**Pearl amongst maidens!” murmured Fong Toy. 

But she heard him not and calmly continued, *‘ Because I 
wish to thank him for rendering me a great service. He saved 
me from misery.” 

“I did but my duty,” responded the young man. 

His heart was overflowing with joy to think that instead of 
meeting with reproaches he was receiving sweet thanks. 

‘**But your duty ?” queried the girl, glancing demurely at 
him from under her eyelids. 

““Yes,” replied the young man seriously. ‘‘ The gods that 
superintended the casting of the horoscope caused me to per- 
ceive that the betrothal would be unlucky. I but communicated 
to your father what they revealed.” 

**Ah, then, Sir Fortune-Teller, I owe you no gratitude at all.” 

The maiden’s voice was cold, and as she spoke, she arose from 
the seat into which she had sunk. 

‘**Oh, stay but a minute,” entreated Fong Toy, making a step 
towards her. The girl’s vanity was wounded, and with digni- 
fied air she moved towards the door. 

Fong Toy’s position was desperate. Love called to him on 
one side, while professional pride held him on the other. 

Mai Gwi Far turned the door-knob. The fortune-teller laid 
his hand upon hers. Trembling with anger she freed her tiny 
fist and faced him. ‘“‘It seems that it is as easy for fish to 
climb a tree as for Fong Toy to act honorably,” she cried. 

Fong Toy now stood with his back against the door. It was 
a bold thing for a Chinaman to do, and a strange thing fora 
Chinese girl to suffer, but it must be remembered that Fong 
Toy and Mai Gwi Far were living in America, and Chinese people 
living in America adopt many of the foreign-devil ways, de- 
spite what has been said to the contrary. 

‘** Maiden,” quoth Fong Toy, when speech became imperative. 
‘“*Bitterer by far thaa the loss of my honorable patrons has 
been the thought that you, perhaps, resented the part I played 
in the casting of the horoscope, and my pain was and is because 
I love you.” 

The maiden’s expression softened. 

““Ah !” lisped she, ‘‘ I have long thought so.” 

‘**You have!” 

** Yes, I have noticed your eyes whenever they dwelt on me in 
my passing to and fro. And when it was told to me that you 
had cast a horoscope against my betrothal—to another—I 
thought—well, I thought—that which brought me here.” 
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Mai Gwi Far was small and plump, her face a delicate oval, 
her eyes long and black, her mouth a red vine-leaf, and her nose 
a delicately carved piece of jade stone. 

In the delight of contemplating her charms Fong Toy had 
lost the power to think. 

** But I made a mistake—I thought wrong,” added the girl. 

‘““ Thought wrong,” echoed the lover. ‘‘Ah, no, you are right 
always.” 

A triumphant smile curved the girl’s lips. 

“Then, Sir Fortune-Teller, it is true that you wrought the 
horoscope for love of me.” 

Fong Toy wisely refrained from answering this, and Mai Gwi 
Far, with a wisdom even greater, did not press him. But she 
began teasing him. 

“‘Ah!” said she, “‘How grave, how dignified is our elegant 
and accomplished fortune-tcller! So awe-inspiring his deport- 
ment. One can scarce believe that he has feelings such as we 
common mortals.” 

That roused the lover. 

‘You mock me,” he cried. ‘‘’There are stirrings within me of 
pleasure, sorrow, joy and anger—all caused through gazing on 
you. You laugh at me because I failed in wit to know that you 
knew of my love before I put it into words.” 

‘Only sages have the privilege of being fools. Soon he will 
say that he is not aware that Mai Gwi Far loves him.” 

**Does she ?” 

Fong Toy’s face was radiant. The girl’s suddenly became 
grave. 

“If it is not love, what is it?” she said, with a dramatic 
little gesture that was also pathetic. ‘‘Why was I glad when 
it was decreed that another was not to have me? Why did I 
grieve over your misfortunes ? Why am I here ?” 

Very gently Fong Toy approached nearer to her ; very timidly 
he touched her bowed head. At last Fong Toy returned to earth. 

** Your father will never consent,” said he. 

‘*I think that he will,” she replied. 

‘“‘And if he does I have no means to provide for you—my 
patrons have all deserted me.” 

‘* Your patrons will return.” 

And Mai Gwi Far was right, for Him Wing, passing the 
office half an hour later and hearing a familiar voice, entered 
the place and beheld his daughter. She looked very sweet and 
happy, but Him Wing did not think of that. All his concern 
was her indiscreetness in visiting Fong Toy and the comment it 
would cause in his world. However, after deliberation, he 
agreed with the young people that the only way to save his face 
would be to give her for good and all to the fortune-teller. 

Thus Fong Toy, whose cleverness had earned for him the 
proud title of ‘“‘Son of a Unicorn,”* won a wife who was even 
cleverer than himself. As to his business, it again prospered 
merrily. It takes little to make or mar a fortune-teller’s 
fortune, and Him Wing and his associates could scarcely turn 
their backs upon “one of the family.” 

Los Angeles. 


** Son of a Unicorn” means a clever and fortunate person. 














A LITERARY EXPERIENCE IN NEW SPAIN. 
By I. J. COX. 


N an issue of the Gazeta de Mexico of June, 1786, during the brilliant 
| vice-royalty of Don Matias de Galvez, there appeared a welcome 
break in the ordinary advertisement of imported medical, legal, theo- 
logical and historical books. Don Joseph Raphael Larrafiaga announced 
the project “‘of a faithful and erudite translation in rigorous Castilian 
verse’’ of all the works of Publius Vergilius Maro. The translator had 
been led to undertake his difficult but useful enterprise for the sake of the 
resulting honor to the American nation, especially during the reign of that 
benevolent and enlightened despot Carlos III, and of the regnant viceroy. 
In his self-appointed task he had already progressed so far as to translate 
into ‘‘assonant verse with agreeable variation of meter in each part,”’ 
seven books of the A{neid, the ten Eclogues, and the first Georgic ; and 
this he had done in such a manner as to convince those who knew Virgil 
that his productions were worthy to be brought to light. 

The complete work was planned for eighteen parts, as follows: the first 
thirteen should comprise the twelve books of the Afneid, together with the 
supplement of the poet Mafeo Vegio; the fourteenth, the ten Eclogues ; 
and the remaining four, the Georgics. The grand total of 130,548 Latin 
verses was to be duplicated by as many, more or less, of Castilian 
hendecasyllables. No wonder the translator characterized his work as 
** not a little arduous.”’ 

The printing was to be done upon the best (and almost the only) press in 
the kingdom. Each octavo part was to be of fine paper, illustrated by 
Grosin, and enclosed in a colored paper wrapper. City patrons could ob- 
tain each part of the work, thus prepared, for one peso, while outside sub- 
scribers would receive their copies through the royal mails, at four reales 
additional. The press-work should begin when 400 subscribers were 
obtained. 

Two weeks later, while urging intending patrons to hasten in giving in 
their names, our translator informs the public that all is going so well with 
his enterprise that he has already more than 100 subscribers, some of 
them being the most distinguished habitués of the vice-regal court. His 
next communication, some three months later, is less sanguine in tone, 
for subscriptions have been coming in very slowly. He extends for one 
month the period in which they may be received, and then promises to 
make a definite statement regarding the publication of the work. 

This statement appeared in the Gazette of September 26th in the form of 
an announcement that he should abandon his undertaking. In order to 
be financially successful he needed at least 400 subscribers, while he had suc- 
ceeded in securing only 191 ; so he had determined to desist from his project 
and to return to his subscribers their money. But Sefior Larrafiaga did not 
wish to be completely balked in his literary aspirations, so he gave notice 
that for his own gratification, and as a token of esteem for his patrons, he 
should print and distribute to them gratuitously, a small volume contain- 
ing a translation of two Eclogues, with a list of those who had favored 
him with their names and a note explaining the various mishaps of his 
undertaking. 

If this distribution was a little touch of finesse on the part of Sefior 
Larrafiaga, it was completely successful ; for by another month the wide- 
spread applause that greeted his booklet led him to announce his determin- 
ation to complete his original task, in the most economical manner possible. 
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To accomplish this, his new edition should appear in four octavo volumes, 
fully bound, to sell at four pesos each, thus saving two pesos on the entire 
work. The first volume was to contain the list of subscribers, the four 
Georgics, and the ten Eclogues ; the remaining three, the A¢neid and sup- 
plement. Asa personal favor he requested an early return of subscrip- 
tions, with advance payment for each volume. 

By the middle of December the translator was pleased to announce the 
reception of more than 400 subscribers, with the number steadily increas- 
ing. It will be remembered that he had originally intended to publish the 
Georgics last, so that his new plan of publishing them in the first volume 
caused him to delay beginning publication until he could complete his 
translation. As his muse evidently did not lag at her task, he had accom- 
plished this with ease, had submitted the work to the watchful authorities 
for license, and had provided for the printing with due dispatch. A suffi- 
cient number of subscriptions having been received, with the work upon 
the second and third volumes already under way, and the fourth rapidly to 
follow, he promised with these volumes no such delay as had characterized 
the first. He would receive subscribers up to January of the following 
year, and, for their assurance, he gave notice that in planning the first vol- 
ume, he should reserve until the last the printing of their names. 

The above announcement evidently did not take into consideration 
the dilatory methods of Spanish-American officialdom ; for it was not until 
the following February that Sefior Larrafiaga reported the receipt of his 
license, and reiterated his promise to proceed at once to printing. A new 
hindrance then arose from the fact that the press he had selected was fully 
occupied with other urgent werk ; thus he was obliged, in order to expe- 
dite matters, to transfer the task to another. His new printer, however, 
could not promise the completion of the first volume before the latter part 
of June. The translator gave due notice of this fact,so that his sub- 
scribers, in view of the embarassments that had beset him since the incep- 
tion of his great plan, might excuse this additional delay. He repeated 
the promise that no such delay should occur in printing the remaining 
volumes. 

In July, 1787, some thirteen months after the first advertisement of the 
plan, came the announcement of the distribution of volume one. The 
translator still offered an opportunity for further subscriptions, as addi- 
tional lists would be printed in the remaining volumes ; but none of those 
later published would be disposed of to other than regular subscribers, so 
as not to break sets. By the latter part of October we learn that volume 
two is being bound, and that the whole work is in a fair way to speedy 
completion. Here, with this assurance of final success, the ‘‘ Gazette’’ 
parts company with Sefior Larrafiaga and his noteworthy translation, thus 
hardly brought to light. 

Before the Anglo-American reader hastens to utter his judgment con- 
cerning this ambitious literary attempt, let him note that this was some 
four years before Mrs. Mercy Warren advertised, in Boston, the publica- 
tion by subscription of an octavo volume of her poems ; and that it antici- 
pated the period among our early authors of local histories and ambitious 
epics. While literary aspirations here received scanty recognition from a 
generation entering upon its pioneer task of subduing a continent, in the 
far-off capital of New Spain, a sympathetic and determined translator of 
the classics was able to secure an appreciative circle of patrons. 


Philadelphia. 
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EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 


To the Pacific Coast of America. 
(From their own, and contemporary English, accounts.) 
XI.—WoopEs ROGERS, 1708.—CONCLUDED. 


S Ihave not filled this Work with a Variety of Descriptions, so, before 
OF I quit America, it may not be amiss to give the Reader some Account 
of California; the rather because most of what I relate I was an Eye- 

witness of, and therefore it deserves the greater Credit. I heard from the 
Spaniards, that some of their Nation had sailed as far betwixt California 
and the Main as 42° North Latitude, where, meeting with shole Water, and 
abundance of Islands, they durst not venture any farther ; so that, if this 
be true, in all Probability, it joins to the Continent a little farther to the 
Northward: For shole Water and Islands are a general Sign of being near 
some Main-land. But the Spaniards, having more Territories in this Part 
of the World, than they know how to manage, are not curious after further 
Discoveries. The Manilla Ships, bound to Acapulco, often make this 
Coast in the Latitude 40° North, and I never heard of any, that discovered 
it farther to the Northward. Some old Draughts make it join to the land 
of Jesso; but all this being yet undetermined, I shall not take upon me to 
affirm, whether it is an island, or joins to the Continent. The Dutch say, 
they formerly took a Spanish Vessel in those Seas, which had sailed round 
California, and found it to be an Island; but this Account cannot be de- 
pended on, and I chuse to believe it joins to the Continent. There is no 
certain Account of its Shape or Bigness ; and, having seen so little of it, I 
shall refer the Reader to our common Draughts for its Situation. What I 
can say of it from my own Knowledge is, that the Land where we were is, 
for the most part, mountainous, barren, and sandy, and had nothing but a 
few Shrubs and Bushes, which produced Fruit and Berries of several 
sorts. Our Men, who went in our Bark to view the Country about fifteen 
Leagues to the Northward, say, it was there covered with tall trees. The 
Spaniards tell us of several good Harbours in this Country ; but we found 
none of them near this Cape. We frequently saw Smoke in several 
Places; which made us believe the Inhabitants were pretty numerous. 
The Bay, where we rode, had but very indifferent Anchoring-ground in 
deep Water, and is the worst Recruiting-place we met with since we came 
out. The Wind, at this Time of the Year generally blowing over Land, 
makes it good Riding on the Starboard Side of the Bay, where you anchor 
on a Bank, that has from ten to twenty-five Fathom Water: But the rest 
of the Bay is very deep; and, near the Rocks, on the Larboard side, going 
in there is no Ground. During the Time of our Stay, the Air was serene, 
pleasant, and healthful; and we had no strong Gales of Wind, very little 
Rain, but great Dews fell by Night, when it was very cold. The Natives 
we saw here were about 300. They had large Limbs, very straight, tall, 
and of a much blacker Complexion, than any other People, that I had seen 
in the South Seas; their Hair long, black, and straight, which hung down 
to their Thighs: The Men stark-naked ; and the Women had a Covering 
of Leaves over their Privities, or little Clouts made of Silk-grass, or the 
Skins of Birds and Beasts. All of them, that we saw, were old, and 
miserably wrinkled. We suppose they were afraid to let any of their 
young ones come near us; but needed not: For, besides the good Order 
kept among our Men in that respect, if we may judge by what we saw, 
they could not be very tempting, The Language of the Natives was as 
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unpleasant to us, as their Aspect; for it was very harsh and broad, and 
they pronounced it so much in their Throat, as if their Words had been 
ready tochoak them. I designed to have brought two of them away with 
me, in order to have had some Account of the Country, when they had 
learnt so much of our Language, as to enable them to give it; but, being 
short of Provisions, I durst not venture it. Some of them wore Pearls 
about their Arms and Necks, having first notched it round, and fastened it 
with a String of Silk Grass; for, I suppose, they knew not how to bore 
them. The Pearls were mixed with little red Berries, Sticks, and Bits of 
Shells, which they looked upon to be so fine an Ornament, that, tho’ we had 
Glass-beads of several Colours, and other Toys, they would accept none of 
them. ‘They coveted nothing we had, but Knives, and other cutting In- 
struments ; and were so honest, that they did not meddle with our Coopers 
or Carpenters Tools ; so that, whatever was left ashore at Night, we found 
it in the morning. We saw nothing like European Furniture or Utensils 
about them. Their Huts were very low, and made of Branches of Trees 
and Reeds ; but not sufficiently covered to keep out Rain. They had noth- 
ing like Gardens or Provisions about them. They subsisted chiefly on 
Fish while we were here, which, with the Miserableness of their Huts, 
that seemed only to be made for a time, made us conclude, they had no 
fixed Habitation here, whatever they might have elsewhere ; and that this 
was their fishing Season. We saw no Nets or Hooks, but wooden Instru- 
ments, with which they strike the Fish very dexterously, and dive to Ad- 
miration. Some of our Sailors told me, they saw one of them dive with 
his Instrument, and, whilst he was under Water, put up his Striker, with a 
Fish on the Point of it, which was taken off by another, that watched by 
him in a Bark-log. The Reader may believe of this what he pleases ; but 
I give it the more Credit, because I myself threw some rusty Knives over- 
board, on purpose to try the Divers, who seldom missed catching a Knife 
before it could sink above three or four Fathom; which I took to be an 
extraordinary Proof of their Agility. Instead of Bread, they used a little 
black Seed, which they ground with Stones, and eat by Handfuls. Some 
of our men thickened their Broth with it, and said, it tasted somewhat 
like Coffee. They have some Roots, that eat like Yams; a sort of Seeds, 
that grow in Cods, and taste like green Pease ; a Berry, which resembles 
those of Ivy, and, being dried at the Fire, eats like parched Pease. They 
have another, like a large Currant, with a white tartish Pulp, a stone, and 
a Kernel. This sort of Fruit they seem to value much. They have also a 
Fruit, which grows on a Prickle-pear-tree, tastes like Gooseberries, and 
makes a good Sauce. They have many other Seeds and Plants unknown 
to us; but I was not in a condition to view and describe them. ‘They seem 
to have an hunting Season, by the Skins of Deer we saw among them. 
They paid much Respect to one Man, whose Head was adorned with 
Feathers, made up in the Form of a Cap. In other Respects, they seemed 
to have all things in common ; for, when they exchanged Fish with us for 
old Knives, of which we had plenty, they gave the Knives to any that 
stood next ; and, after they had enough, we could get no Fish from them. 
They appeared to be very idle, and seemed only to look after a present 
Subsistence. They observed our Men very attentively, while they cut 
Wood, and filled Water; but did not lend us an Hand at either, or indeed 
in anything that required hard Labour. ‘Their Arms are Bows and 
Arrows, with which they can shoot Birds flying. Their Bows are about 
seven Feet long, and of a tough Wood, unknown to us, with strings of Silk- 
grass ; their Arrows about four Feet and a half, made of Cane, and pointed 
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with Fish-bones, that they shape for the Purpose. Most of their Knives, 
and other cutting Instruments, are made of Sharks Teeth. I saw two or 
three large Pearls in their Necklaces and Bracelets; and the Spaniards 
told me, they had Quantities of them from the inner Part of the Gulph of 
California, where they have Missionaries planted among them. Our Men 
told me, they saw heavy shining Stones ashore, which looked as if they 
came from some Mine; but they did not inform me of this, till we were at 
Sea ; otherwise I would have brought some of them, to have tried what 
Metal could have been extracted out of them. The Spaniards likewise in- 
formed me, that the Country in general within, on the Main-land of 
Mexico, is pleasant, and abounds with Cattle and Provisions of all sorts. 
The Natives grew very familiar with us, and came frequently aboard, to 
view our Ships; which they mightily admired. We saw no Boats or 
Canoes among them, or any Craft, but Bark-logs, which they steered with 
Paddles ateachend. We gave one -of the Natives a Shirt; but he soon 
tore it to Pieces, and gave it to the rest of his Company, to put the Seeds 
in, which they used for Bread. We saw no Utensils for Cookery amongst 
them ; nor do I suppose they have any, for they bury their Fish in an Heap 
of Sand, and make a Fire over it, till they think it fit for eating. There 
were in this Bay all the Fish usual in these Seas. The fresh Water here 
is good; and they have abundance of Samphire. They make a Fire in the 
Middle of their Huts, which are very low and smoky. We saw no extra- 
ordinary Birds here. I was told by our People, that had been ashore, that 
they obtain Fire, by rubbing two dry Sticks one against the other, as cus- 
tomary amongst the wild /wdians. The Entrance into the Harbour may 
be known by four high Rocks, which look like the Needles of the Isle of 
Wight, as you come from the Westward; the two Westermost in form of 
Sugar-loaves; the innermost has an Arch, like a Bridge, through which 
the Sea makes its Way. Here you ride landlockt from East by North back to 
the Southeast by East: Yet it is but an ordinary Road, if the Wind should 
come strong out of the Sea; which it never did while we lay there. I 
think it may not be amiss to add to these Facts, which cannot be disputed, 
some Conjectures, that carry in them great Probability, and, if ever 
they should be demonstrated to be Certainties, would be attended with very 
important, and to us, that inhabit this Northern Part of the World, advan- 
tageous Consequences. There have been many Opinions started about the 
Peopling of America ; but that which, to me, appears the most probable, 
is, that its Inhabitants came hither from 7Zartary, by that Northern Con- 
tinent, which is supposed to join this Country to some part of Asia; I 
say, to me this appears the most probable, and my Reason for it is this ; 
because the Spaniards, who come hither annually from Manilla or Luconia, 
one of the Philippine J/slands in the Last /ndies, are forced to keep in an 
high Latitude, for the Benefit of the Westerly Winds; and have often 
sounded, finding Ground in Latitude 42° North, in several Places of the 
Ocean betwixt the Zast /ndies and America, which makes me conclude 
there must be more Land, tho’-none of them, as I ever heard of, ever saw 
any Continent, till they fell in with California in about 38° or 39° North 
Latitude. Ihave often admired, that no considerable Discoveries have yet 
been made in South Latitude from America to the East /ndies. I never 
heard the South Ocean has been run over by above three or four Naviga- 
tors, who varied very little in their Runs from their Course, and, by conse- 
quence, could not discover much. I give this Hint, to encourage our South 
Sea Company, or others, to go upon some Discovery that Way, where, for 
aught we know, they may find a better Country than any yet discovered, 
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there being a vast Surface of the Sea from the Equinox to the South Pole, 
of at least 2000 Leagues in Longitude, that has hitherto been little re- 
garded, tho’ it be Agreeable to Reason, that there must be a Body of Land 
about the South Pole, to counterpoise those vast Countries about the North 
Pole. This I suppose to be the Reason, why our ancient Geographers 
mentioned a 7erra Australis incognita, tho’ very little of it has been seen 
by any-body. The Land near the South Pole in the South Sea, from Cali- 
Jornia to Japan, is wholly unknown, altho’ the old Maps describe the 
Streights of Anian, and a large Continent, which is but imaginery ; for 
the Dutch themselves, who now trade in /apan, say, they do not yet know, 
whether it be an Island, or joins to the Continent. I have now done with 
California, of which the Spaniards would know very little, but for these 
annual Vessels, that sail from Wanillato Acapulco. As Ihave mentioned 
these Ships, I shall take Occasion to observe, that, generally speaking, 
those that come from Manilla, are much richer than our Prize; for she 
waited a long time for the Chinese Junks to bring Silk ; which not arriv- 
ing, she came away with a Cargo mixed with abundance of coarse Goods. 
Several of the prisoners assured me, that it was a common thing fora 
Manilla Ship to be worth 10,000,000 Pieces of Eight ; so that, had it not 
been for this Accident, we had taken an extraordinary Prize indeed. After 
my Return into Europe, I met, in Holland, with a Sailor, who had been on 
board the large Ship, when we engaged her; and he let us into the Secret, 
that there was no taking her; for the Gunner kept constantly in the 
Powder-room, declaring, that he had taken the Sacrament to blow the 
Ship up, if we boarded her; which made the Men, as may be supposed, ex- 
ceedingly resolute in her Defence. I was the more ready to credit what 
this Man told me, because he gave as regular and circumstantial an Ac- 
count of the Engagement, as I could have done from my Journal. 
END OF WOODES ROGERS. 


TWO SONGS. 
By NORA MAY FRENCH. 

OU love the chant of green, 

The low-voiced trees, the meadow’s monotone. 
Oh! friend of mine, it is for these you pray, 

This alien land must call unheard, unseen, 

While one beloved note your heart has known, 
To hunger for it, half a world away. 


Come with me to my height, 
And stand at sunset when the winds are still, 

Watching the hollow valleys brim with light, 
The red and brown and yellow hills—they shout 
And on the shoulders of the marching host 

The bayonets are gleaming points of white. 


Pressing beyond to deep and gradual blues, 
Their lessening voices die in distance pale ; 
Ineffably dissolved in opal hues, 
Against the sky the last sweet echoes fail 
While all the West is quivering, fold on fold 
To one great voice—one vibrant peal of gold. 


Los Angeles, Cal, 
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LAVISHLY illustrated pamphlet showing the work 
already done by the Club will be sent free on applica- 
tion. ‘The Club is seriously in need of funds to continue 

its work. 
THE COOK BOOK, 

So grave and serious a review as 7he Dial, of Chicago, 
says (Oct. 1, 1903): “‘In this age of domestic-science culture, 
no worthy cook-book needs an excuse for being, and ‘The Land- 
marks Club Cook Book,’ which comes to us from Los Angeles, 
Cal., would need none in any age. Foralthough it does not claim 
to be scientific, it isclosely allied toscience, being the first of its 
class, as far as we know, based upon or definitely recognizing a 
regional adaptation of foods. * * * ‘This book radiates at- 
tractiveness, from the significant string of peppers on its cover, 
through its pages of half-tone pictures of the California mis- 
sions in whose interest it is published, to the body of the volume. 
With signed recipes from everywhere, its specialty is Spanish- 
American cookery, and its masterpieces are famous dishes of 
Old California, Mexico and Peru. The fact that Mr. Charles F, 
Lummis contributes an introductory article on Spanish-American 
cookery vouches for its accuracy as well as for its charm. He 
also gives recipes for many historic dishes of those southern 
lands which have held a large portion of his life and of his 
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heart, and his section of this book is the only place known to 
us where one can get English cooking directions for real Span- 
ish dishes. Every American has reason to thank the Land- 
marks Club for its efforts to preserve the most interesting of the 
historic remains of Southern California. It has worked under 
expert supervision, and the reports of what it has accomplished 
with little money are most interesting. "The compilation of 
this book has been a labor of love on the part of the club, and 
the proceeds of its sale will go to the further work of restora- 
tion of the now fast decaying yet still beautiful mission 


buildings.” 
FUNDS FOR THE WORK. 


Already acknowledged, $6,398. 

New Contributions—The Catholic Church, by rent of rooms 
at Pala Mission, $408; the same, by rent of the Monastery at 
San Fernando Mission, $72; Frank A. Salmons, services in re- 


pairing Pala Mission, $50. 
$1 each—A. S. Anondson, Borate, Cal.; Alice J. Stevens, 
Los Angeles (services). 


“ROSE OF SEVILLE.” 
By HENRY WALKER NOYES. 


DREAMED last night of Spain, Love, 
| Where storied castles are. 
A Troubadour again, Love, 
I touched a light guitar. 
Within the walls of old Seville, 
Beneath thy moonlit lattice grille 
I sang to thee, when all was still, 
A lay of love and war. 


You lingered by the grille, dear, 
A picture in the bars ; 
The Rose of old Seville, dear, 
I vowed by all the stars. 
And when a gage I asked of you, 
To me ascented glove you threw, 
And bade me up to dare and do 
With lance and shield of Mars. 


A x * ” ” * 


You danced with me tonight, Love, 
A stately old Quadrille. 

Your eyes were softly bright, Love, 
—My sweet Rose of Seville— 

You held two dainty hands to me, 

The one was masked—the other free— 

The truant glove I had from thee 
Last night in old Seville. 


You blushed at me askance, dear, 
—The music wove a spell— 
And thus in Cupid’s trance, dear, 
A prophecy befell : 
Last night—you said—in dream’s domain 
A Troubadour of olden Spain 
Beneath thy lattice sang a strain, 
And won a heart as well. 
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ae Se-quo-ya, “the American Cadmus’”’ (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever in- 
vented a written language. The League takes its 
title from this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science 
has named (‘‘Seguoias’’) the hugest treesin the world, 
the giant Redwoods of California. 
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HE selection of Chas. J. Bonaparte to assist the Secretary 
of the Interior in ferreting out the rascals who have 
been preying on the Indians of Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma is one of the best that could have been made. There 
seems to be no doubt that members of the Dawes Commission 
and other government officials, paid to protect the Indians, have 
indecently combined to *‘skin” them--and have done it by 
wholesale. Mr. Bonaparte is the sort of man to get to the 
bottom of this peculiarly contemptible business, and to bring 
the offenders to book without fear or favor. 


* 


Before the 700 Mission Indians for whose relief provision was 
made last year, through the efforts of the League, have to face 
another season, it is to be hoped the government will apply that 
relief. At least as many more are destitute—and the shameful 
condition of affairs has been known for years—but for these 
700 the money is on hand in the Department, and the method of 
using it officially recommended. The matter was more fully 
stated in these pages last month. It is time to agitate it now, 


and to a finish. 
Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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THE GROWTH OF LOS ANGELES. 


T may interest the visiting Bankers to know that according 
to the last U. S. Census Los Angeles presents a phenome- 
non such as the most progressive of them are not familiar 
with in the placid East. A long array of official figures 

covering the astounding growth and wealth of California was 
contained in the series ‘“‘ The Right Hand of the Continent,” 
printed in this magazine throughout the year ending last June. 
But the following tables, since compiled, may serve as a hint of 
what the longer story has to tell. The figures, of course, are 
for 1900 ; since which time the growth has been even greater. 

Out of the 159 cities in the Union now having populations of 25,000 or 


over, only 31 have shown in the decade from 1890 to 1900 one-half the per- 
centage of gain that Los Angeles has made. These are; 


City Pop. 1900 — — 
III 7th dan dcawaiiidaneeeahneaeiconmenenael 1,698,575 598,725 54.4 
IS NI icensnassevaubaceseceecenesnnineens 169,164 63,728 60.4 
I saicitschiaciieicns bbaouik. -duaianditgaioiesanlonain 131,822 50,388 61.8 
RS cin ciceiinaontiniiouinadcntnlenaeipemadans 102,979 50,655 96.8 
Memphis, Tenn ............... paaniiaielabuaesnsiidielaaaal 102,320 37,825 58.6 
EEE ee eee ee ee 90,426 44,041 94.9 
SESS es avn nee rene eee 80,671 37,834 88.3 
I I i cs ea meatiein 62,442 21,709 53.2 
I a a aa 61,643 21,491 53.5 
ELE AE RO 52,969 19,584 59.9 
bo A ne daaaue aaktoaeiie 45,859 17,213 60.0 
eee sient alten 44,633 17,076 61.9 
pS: A SNe A ORR Stee ee EN 42,728 15,127 54.8 
I i a sc accccnigeunnnel: Bike 36,848 16,926 84.9 
I A III nici iaininenlidantniiewaeaniad 35,999 14,180 64.9 
I 35,936 14,131 64.8 
I itis ccicianccteanrnadinndinneswiaceiakamadl 34,227 13,486 65.0 
Rn a en ee ET 33,988 13,762 68.0 
REE ee oleae ane eo jineiies 33,708 12,915 62.1 
IN WI I ictiiincin daiihnanimunadibenahebeanaaions 32,722 13,689 71.9 
ICS TL. Wh “an deotabsccnexauseusguabebiiendes 31,682 11,780 59.1 
I Rick dca da icnaaigtiadibbiaielasleuaniaion 31,091 19,108 159.4 
I i cel ental aah eariaain 30,470 19,747 184.1 
ES eer eee 29,655 14,486 95.4 
I i es de 28,429 11,228 65.2 
NE ROE ERIE OT AE eT 28,339 16,739 144.3 
PINS, Gils. A. actiecanisncictccsinatscantstanee 27,838 14,783 113.2 
I I aiid eet aa eniaeainaisiaiai bane 27,777 14,749 113.2 
I ‘ 26,001 17,939 222.5 
IN vi ccc intenncnendoanseibiseoniiiins 25,998 9,479 57.3 
a cieininiaeiounaiiaccabnusaibecesuuiacsodaain 25,238 10,757 74.2 
Re NII -icistonceeeasn Gakdcoasisanidigiekaeak siesainaliioan 102,479 52,084 103.3 


Aside from the comparison of percentages, it will be observed that only 
two of these 31 cities have gained as many people in the decade as Los 
Angeles has. 
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From 1880 to 1890, Los Angeles gained 350.6% in population. 
In percentage of increase for that decade she was surpassed by 
Omaha, 360.2 % ; Seattle, 1112.4 %; Duluth, 3851.6 % ; Kansas 
City, 1,007.3 %; Birmingham, 748.2% ; Tacoma, 3,179.2% ; 
Spokane, 5,502.0% ; Sioux City, 413.2%; Pueblo, 663.3 %. 
All these are now left far behind her in the percentage of in- 
crease during the decade from 1890 to 1900. From 1880 to 1890, 
Los Angeles was surpassed in actual numerical increase by 24 
cities of the Union. In the decade from 1890 to 1900 only 13 
cities in the country exceeded Los Angeles in number of popula- 
tion gained ; no city which had as many as 14,000 population in 
1890 has had as great a per cent. of increase in the decade since. 
Out of the 159 cities in the Union which now have 25,000 popu- 
lation or over, only six of the smallest have made a larger gain 
per cent. These are: 





Place Pop. 1900 Gain over per cent 

increase 

NS TI cisnipitnsin sigsicseancssciiasiainei seiomahanlecwebiammnte 31,091 19,108 159.4 
Sa 30,470 19,747 184.1 
ES ES es eee ee nT 28,339 16,739 144.3 
I Ss TEs Biciinoneneiiiseiaecevenniinewersenenien 27,838 14,783 113.2 
ES ene. 14,749 113.2 
SRE ES aS eee Peer eine 26,001 17,939 222.5 

RAE See ety Reeder 171,516 103,065 


Los Angeles, the 36th city in the Union by rank in population, has gained 
more people in the decade from 1890 to 1900 than any of the 123 smaller 
cities ; and more than any of the following 22 larger cities. The number 
preceding the name of each city is its rank in the Union by population, 
1900. 


Increase 


City Pop. 1900 since 1890 
SSE SRO TOOT TAS TE ETE 342,782 43,785 
I alec nied. i 325,902 28,994 
eI TR. 1 ss biatinmabbiiipemivaeaalenieuatianats 45,065 
ES eee + Secinipalianeiiaddiied 278,718 48,326 
RTE Trias acrannadavdciesesumsneinesntnisaminecesad 206,433 43,430 
CO ee 43,602 
19 Minneapolis, Minn........ (than nenaddbiaiebinenscsamnnaaneiiciias 202,718 37,980 
ESE Re eye rer anTC Re ee oe en eae a 175,597 43,451 
critic cteiniciaialh oncenbietmearescinivianindiiasepiiin 163,752 31,036 
EE = = 29,909 
Sy, ee ane enn 162,608 28,712 
SRE ESE CCE ee eee pane nee enre Ronee 133,859 27,146 
Ee ee eer nn oeene a ene 131,822 50,388 
aid ead alinatehideanensetntmnendenneniieiiia 129,896 24,609 
EN ERE Ce er so Se Sree er Oe ore 125,560 37,410 
i | ciaialentsemelliition 118,421 33,766 
IES TE cccunkoniicnntesiconnssesnseneebetontesiesnsiatnians 108,374 20,231 
EE OR OT ES REET IT 108,027 26,729 
NE ee eee ene 105,171 26,824 
SE OM ECA 104,863 30,465 
I ion npadaniiosudentueiseninieeretietensinesanuan 102,979 50,655 
I sales sa ll sella’ 102,555 dec. 37,897 
FE i icaxceinnhaniin sacensdacensinseananivaiemmenntivninted 102,479 52,084 


























ICKING around the Lion’s floors, amid old Indian mortars, 
1 stone axes and the like, is a $14,000 bar of gold bullion. 
At least, that is what four of the Smartest Business Men 

in a well-known city paid for it, to the Lion’s knowledge—for he 
was younger then, and had not repented him of newspapers, and 


J 


was a legitimate heir to some of the “‘finds” of Justice. 

He knew these Respectable Citizens whose hard-bought bullion 
now serves him as a door-stop. One or two were church-mem- 
bers ; one was a banker; all were commonly reputed “* about as 
Smart as they make.” Not one of them looked to get $20,000 
in coin across the counter in business hours for $10,000. Not 
one of them was ever suspected, so far as the Lion knows, of 
embezzlement, wife-beating, perjury or arson. 

But when a polite Mexican confided to them, in broken Eng- 
lish—first to one, and then to the three the one invited in—that 
the stage carrying the monthly clean-up from the Candelaria 
mines, in Mexico, had been held up, and the driver killed ; and 
the bullion, a gold bar worth $18,000, taken; and that the 
superintendent of the mine had disappeared ; and that a friend 
of his (the speaker’s) would like to sell the $18,000 bar for 
$15,000—why, they neither called for the police nor kicked the 
courteous Mexican out of the back office. Here was a chance 
to *“Make” $1,000 each, for nothing. They seemed to have 
difficulty in keeping their lips moist, during the conference. An 
appointment was made for that night—at the Mexican’s second- 
story-back room of a two-bit lodging-house near the railroad. 

At this second meeting the “friend” appeared—a gray-eyed, 
duck-coated American—a civil engineer, it leaked out. With 
fit reticence as to his general biography, he allowed it to be 
understood that he had been superintendent of the Candelaria. 
Doubtless they had noticed in the papers the bad luck the mine 
had had. (They hadn’t—but every reasonable man understands 
that it is his own fault if he didn’t “‘see it in the paper,” what- 
ever it was.) Well, to make a long story short, he happened to 
have the disposal of a 60-pound gold brick. It was pretty 
clean stuff, worth $18 a Troy ounce, easy. They could readily 
figure up (as, indeed, he did for them on paper) what this 
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would make. For reasons of his own he wished to sell without 
undue publicity; and would let it go for $15,000. His wife was 
dying in Boston; and whatever he had done, he wanted to get 
her and the children to a country where she could die easy and 
he could start new. 

The Respectable Citizens consulted in a corner. ‘“‘ He’ll take 
less,” said one. ‘* Let’s offer $10,000.” 

But the ex-superintendent smiled—and then turned grave. 
‘“*I’m not a Tenderfoot,” he said. ‘“‘ But about my wife, that’s 
no lie. She’sa good woman, and she believes in me—and I need 
every bit of it.” 

He was a bronzed, aquiline fellow, and not talkative; but 
there was water in his eyes—and fire, too. 

The Respectable Citizens sought the corner again, again 


mouth-to-ear. ‘Might stand for a thousand under, but that’s 
about the limit,” was the conclusion; and the offer of $14,000 
was made. 


‘** Dash me if he didn’t make me feel like a robber!” said the 
only one of the party that ever confided the story to the Lion. 
‘*He straightened up and said: ‘Gentlemen, you’ve got me in 
the door. I can’t sell at public auction, and while I’m hunting 
a quiet deal She might die. It’s yours, and I hope it’ll do you 
a lot o’ good. I'll have the brick here tomorrow night.’” 

“Tomorrow night” four Respectable Citizens, with coat- 
collars turned up, dribbled into the same room by various dark 
streets. Upon the rickety table were a candle, the Gold Bar, a 
brace and drill. The ex-superintendent was alone. “* Juan’s 
watching,” he said. ‘‘I got him out o’ prison once, and he’s 
stuck by me ever since.” 

“IT told you I’d satisfy you,” he went on. “I want good 
money, and don’t want a cent till you are easy in your minds 
what you are getting. Sample it anywhere you want to.” 

Wherever tremulous fingers indicated, the drill squeaked. 
The wiry yellow shavings, the ex-superintendent swept care- 
fully upon a sheet of white paper. When there were no more 
suggestions, he folded the paper carefully, shaking down the 
‘“*shavings,” and handed it to the banker. 

**Gold, all right. Oh, about $18 an ounce,” was the verdict 
of the best jeweler in town, who tested the “‘shavings” next 
morning. And the four Respectable Citizens could hardly wait 
for night. 

The same room, the same shabby table, the same guttering 
candle, the same gold bar—unmistakably marked by the drill- 
holes. The money was counted upon the table; and the ex- 
superintendent swept it into an ore-sack. ‘“‘ Thank you,” he 
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said, earnestly. ‘* Better take my old grip to carry the brick” 
—and he handed up a battered valise. 

But before anyone could sack the brick—which is the heaviest 
thing of its size any ordinary man ever handled—the Mexican 
burst into the room whispering shrilly, ‘‘ Police half-way up 
stairs!” The ex-superintendent sprang for the open win- 
dow, which “‘gave upon” a shed roof. Alas that it must be 
said—the four Respectable Citizens emerged the same way. 
They did not care to meet the police just then. 

It is not proved that the Mexican dropped to the floor till the 
scared purchasers were safely gone; and five minutes later 
marched placidly down stairs with a battered but very heavy 
valise, and off to an appointed room in another rookery, where 
the Good Money was already resting. But it takes no special 
mind-reader to guess so. For it is a fact that in the same town 
in the same fortnight the same sharpers came within an ace of 
selling the same Gold Bar to other Pillars of Society for $11,000. 
This time, however, a reporter ‘‘caught on”—and then the 
police. And the gentlemen from Candelaria barely escaped, 
leaving their ponderous nest-egg behind. 

This—which is no fable at all—doce/ that a thief is born every 
other minute. The alternate births of the proverb are daffy 
but honest. The whole spirit of Something-for-Nothing is not 
only idiotic—it is petty-larceny. And the Stork seems to be- 
friend the Get-Rich-Quick shark, the bunco-steerer, the stock- 
gambler, the buried treasure faker. He leaves a new basket on 
their doorstep every night. 

One of the oldest, baldest, silliest, most typical and most 
gratuitous forms of this disease is Cocos Island. An Associated 
Press dispatch of so late as October 9th notes the latest record of 
this insanity—the arrival of the British ship “Lytton” in San 
Francisco, from her expedition to Cocos Island “‘in search of 
£6,000,000, asserted to have been buried in a cave by Peruvian 
parties during the time that Peruvia was struggling for her in- 
dependence. The expedition was in command of Rear-Admiral 
Palliser, retired, of the British Navy, and contained a number 
of prominent people. When the Lytton reached Cocos Island, 
it was found that a great landslide had passed over the spot 
where the treasure cave was supposed to be. The expedition did 
not have the necessary equipment to remove the great mass of 
earth, and came away without the coveted treasure.” 

There is a Cocos Island. It hasn’t any treasure, and never 
did have. The British Rear Admiral should put on his full 
uniform and a shovel, and prospect for the pot of gold at the 
rainbow’s end. The nursery mind must be indulged. But it 
really is a shame that year after year good money for Cocos ex- 
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peditions should be paid into Alien pockets, with which its 
owners would otherwise support industrious American three- 
card-monte men, green-goods dealers and mediums. 


With the Newspaper and prepared wheat sawdust, ,,.,, 


all for breakfast, it is no wonder we are the Sunny Jim BREAKFAST 


of Nations. We don’t care what we swallow, so long as 
our Picture is on the Outer Wall. 

Whether it is in having the Turks kill off more Bulgarians 
than ever lived, or in the offhand confutation of Darwin by a 
ten-dollar reporter, or in muddling of the history and 
geography of Europe, Asia and our own land—our daily Break- 
fast Food in type is much after the sort of Hodge’s razor. The 
gentleman from the country bought a razor for a shilling from 
a street philanthropist; but was back mext day in a rage. 
‘Here, I can’t shave with this!” 

“Of course you can’t. It wasn’t made to shave with,” re- 
plied the faker calmly. 

‘**Not made to shave with ? What was it made for ?” 

**'T’o sell, gentle sir.” 

A straw from the trade wind of our Daily Educators is such a 
paragraph as this—which is just now going the rounds of the 
press of the United States : 

**Out of the thirteen and a half millions of people in Mexico, 
less than two millions can read, though the first printing press 
in the world was set up in Mexico.” 

The first printing press in Mexico was set up by Zumarraga 
in 1536— which did indeed antedate any in the United States by 
about a century. Of course the grave reportorial mind—which 
gravely discusses whether colleges, books, orators, or preachers 
can last much longer, since the newspaper has already made 
them all needless and trivial—can hardly be expected to have 
heard of printing presses back in the 1400’s, or of Guttenberg, 
or of any of those obscure things. It is true that no book is 
nowadays so well printed anywhere in the world as books 
were printed in Germany 450 years ago—but those were only 
books, and so not worth counting. 

As for Mexico, there is a public school in every hamlet; be- 
sides the hundreds of academies, training schools, technical 
schools and colleges. And it is not out of place to add the well- 
known fact that there are, in proportion, ten times as many 
people born in Mexico who speak two languages as there are in 
the United States. Of course vast numbers of our foreign- 
born citizens learn our language here; but it is as uncommon 
with us as it is common in Mexico that native-born professional 
and public men—and in fact every one claiming to be educated 
—shall learn to use fluently at least one foreign language. Nor 
have we any such provision in our public schools as that by 
which Mexico makes it compulsory even for her children to 
learn a foreign tongue. 


FOODS 
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The Rooster is a cheerful bird; but the rooster that crows at 
midnight because he thought a firefly was sunrise, gets hoarse 
to no better purpose than making himself unpopular in the 
neigb borhood. 


HENS’ EGGS Many years ago there was current a classic poem to 


0000, thiseffect: 
** Said a great Congregational preacher 
To a hen, ‘ you're a beautiful creature,’ 
The hen upon that 
Laid two eggs in his hat, 
And thus did the hen reward Beecher.” 
Which was a grateful hen, in excess of some of her successors. 

In the same pulpit that Beecher once Filled, now flutters the 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis; a dear young man, of acute cul- 
ture and an emotion at every pore. Doubtless he tries not to 
sound like a Peewee where Beecher was once Boanerges. But 
he is as God made him. 

In a sermon preached under that Tall Shadow not so long ago, 
Dr. Hillis remarked : 

** Religion and refinement have never yet overtaken the barbarians of 
California. No State has so little regard for the refining influence of 
American institutions.’’ 

Mebbe so. Aselsewhere in this world, much depends on defi- 
nition. Are churches, for instance, “Refining Influences ?” 
We have in Los Angeles ten times as many, per capita of popu- 
lation, as New York City. If such a procession of churches 
hasn't overtaken us, it must be their fault—for we haven’t been 
running. 

Now, very likely if Dr. Hillis came out here, he would not be 
converted—and it is rather certain that we would not try to con- 
vert him. He doubtless would go home without perceiving that 
the Almighty is still smarter than his progeny—including His 
Brooklyn Supplement. But on the other hand, it could not Hurt 
Dr. Hillis to try. It might make him no bigger, but it could 
not make him any smaller. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, quite as 
famous a New York divine (and, aside from fame, vastly Better 
Baked), has recently escaped with his life from among us—and 
not with life only, but with more Power to his Elbow. Some 
thousands of other Presbyterians similarly dwelt in our Tents 
of Wickedness during the Assembly season; and found it rather 
nice than naughty. ‘There are some hundreds of thousands of 
other Easterners who have anchored in California during the 
years since Dr. Hillis first gave the rhetorical clocks palpitation 
of the pendulum, partly because they liked to escape some “‘re- 
fining influences.” 

If we lack Religion and Refinement—on which New York is 
Long—does Dr. Hillis know any more stringent obligation than 
to come over and give us them from Headquarters? Or to 
Try to? 


The number of volumes in the Los Angeles Public Library 
was given in these pages last month as 80,000. This was true 
once; but at present there are 95,000 volumes, and the library is 
growing fast in quality as well as in bulk. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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Not often does the Century Dictionary lag 
so far behind modern usage as in its defin- 
ition of the noun financier. Once the word 
doubtless named ‘“‘ one who regulates or manages the public revenues”’ or 
‘“‘one who understands money matters.’’ Today its more familiar and 
specific application—as Dr. Johnson would have clearly seen and bluntly 
said, had he been spared to these times of Aaule finance—may be set forth 
about as follows: 

1. One who borrows great sums on emall security. The larger the loan, the longer the 
time and the more shadowy the security, the more accomplished the financier. The pay- 
ment of the loans is outside the financier's function, except as it can be done from the pro- 
ceeds of larger ones. (See Ae ganization, Receiver, Bankruptcy.) 

2. One who adds his credit to other people’s cash (see Lamés) to buy milk, on the under 
standing that he is to have the cream for his share. 

3. One who buysa business balloon for a million and sells its contents for five, retaining 
the bag and basket. If the size of the transaction is multiplied by ten, he is sometimes 
called Prince of Finance. (See also Promoter, and Confidence-Game.) 

Probably few will challenge the sober meaning underlying these jesting 
remarks as applied to the breed which has waxed so great upon “ Ship- 
building,’’ ‘‘ Lake Superior Copper,’’ ‘‘U. S. Steel,’’ and the like. If any 
one counts them irrelevant or irreverent, as called out by Dr. Oberholzer’s 
stately and enthusiastic biography of Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier, 
let him consider the unglossed factsas there set out. Certainly no small 
part of the service which Morris was able to render his struggling country 
as Superintendent of Finance lay in the facility with which he drew, and 
discounted, great drafts on Europe, leaving to others the task of pleading 
for funds to prevent their dishonor ; and the cheerful blandness with which 
he could explain to the French Minister, requiring to know why he had 
overdrawn his account in France to the tune of three and a half million 


” 


livres, that he had ‘‘ miscalculated the amount in hand.’’ True enough, 
desperate diseases require desperate remedies, and national necessity may 
be pleaded in apology for operations which would be simply dishonest 
under ordinary circumstances. But this plea fails entirely to cover Mor- 
ris’s later private operations. If an enemy, instead of an avowed friend 
and admirer, were writing the tale, he could hardly insert more damaging 
fictions than the facts as to the building of “this great marble palace . 

the most magnificent house in America,’’ and its furnishing on a scale to be 
guessed from the report of a single shipment of five thousand guineas 
worth of mirrors, while he was standing under the very shadow of the 
” re- 


‘ 


bankrupt prison. Nor was the bankruptcy, which would be counted 
even now, less than colossal then—debts of more than three 


” 


spectable 
million dollars, with assets of perhaps a shilling to the pound. 

Morris was a giant, in very truth—a giant in courage, in hope, in re- 
source and, most of all, in ability to inspire confidence. As a land-specu- 
lator he put to the blush all but the largest of the 
ation. And even they might take off their hats to the man who sold more 
than a million acres in the Genesee country of New York, warranting it as 


‘operators”’ of this gener- 
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containing a million acres “‘to save a survey,’’ and later finding that the 
limits named in the deed included no less than 1,296,000 acres ; who sold to 
the Holland Land Company more than three million acres in Western New 
York (in the title of which ‘‘ some defect ’’ was later discovered), retaining 
a trifle of half a million acres in the same tract for himself; and who, in 
his last desperate effort to retrieve his fortunes, organized the North Amer- 
ican Land Company, putting into it the title to more than six million 
acres, scattered through six States. 

In the preparation of this biography, Dr. Oberholzer has had access to 
sources not hitherto available. He has done his work conscientiously and 
well, and the resultant volume is both interesting and valuable. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $3 net. 


AFTER THE Lacking the explanation which James Lane Allen puts into the 
. ae ii mouth of Judge Ravenel Morris—who may probably be named 
~~" as the one of all his characters whom he has most loved—near the 
end of his Mettle of the Pasture, the title might remain mystifying even to 
the very elect. For to most readers the idea carried is that of lusty and 
exuberant vigor—of a colt in the Llue-grass, snorting and kicking for sheer 
delight of living. And of this there is almost nothing in the novel. The 
phrase is taken from King Henry’s speech to the soldiers before the walls 
of Harfieur, as reported by one William Shakespeare : 
And you, good yeomen, 
W hose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture... . 
Judge Morris philosophizes, to an intimate, upon this earth as but a 
grass-grown planet, and man as ‘“‘the pasturing animal.’’ Then using 
mettle to mean no more than dominant trait, he asks: 


What is the mettle of the American? He has had new ideas; but has he developed a new 


virtue or carried any old virtue forward tocharacteristic development? ... Weare not bra. 
ver than other brave people, we are not more polite, we are not more honest or more truthful 
or more sincere or kind I wish to God that some virtue, say the virtue of truthfulness, 
could be known throughout the world as the unfailing mark of the American—the mettle of 
his pasture Not to lie in business, not to lie in love, not to lie in religion—to be honest 
with one’s fellow-men, with women, with God-—suppose the rest of mankind would agree 
that this virtue comstituted the characteristic of the American! That would be fame for 


ages 
‘The heart of the story lies in the study of one case of such utter truth- 
fulness as Judge Morris desired. In the opening chapter, a young Ken- 
tuckian of the finest breed tells to the one woman of the world for him, 
the unflinching truth about the only episode in his past life which could 
possibly separate them. He does this on the very day of her first confession 
that she returns his love, does it for no reason but his belief that she has a 
right to know the worst about him—and strikes the radiance from her face 
and the joy from both their hearts on the instant. The double themes are 
set in these opening bars—major, minor, and the intervening shock of dis- 
cord—and the rest is but their development. Mr. Allen has written sym- 
phonies before ; this is a fugue. ‘The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 








A GIFT Masked by its somewhat clumsy and unattractive title, Dr. S. S. 
OF QUALITY Curry’s Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible (or Literary 

UNS DD. , : ; 
TRALN'D and Vocai—the title -page and the cover do not agree) shines with 


enthusiastic conviction. Dr. Curry holds that the reading of the Scripture 
Lesson, since it is the delivery of God’s message to man, is at least not a 
less important part of public worship than the sermon, which is man’s mes- 
sage to man, or the prayer, which is man’s appeal of praise and cntreaty 
toGod. (That is, this seems to have been the conception of prayer held 
by the Son of Mary. Too many showy pulpit orators seem to regard it as | 
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the occasion for administering to the Almighty a blend of smoothly patron- 
izing approval and eloquent advice as to things He has been Overlooking.) 
Yet to many, if not most, clergymen and congregations, the bible-reading 
is but a part of the Introductory Exercises, while the Sermon—and the 
Sermonizer—are the Really Important Things. The purpose of this book 
is to assist those who have been chosen (or who have chosen themselves) 
as Bearers of the Message, so to speak the Written Word that its vital 
meaning shall sound out clear and unmistakable. This, of course, requires 
a certain mastery of elocutionary technique, but it requires far more a 
thorough grasp, by both mind and heart, of what the message really is. 
Dr. Curry discusses the subject on all sides, with such soundness of 
generalization and such familiarity with practical detail as he has gained 
from a quarter of a century of teaching—and learning. I can very cheer- 
fully recommend the book to any church member who finds the Christmas 
impulse moving toward his “‘ pastor”’ to the extent of its price. It might 
prove, to both congregation and pastor, that gift whose quality Portia tried 
to make clear to Shylock. Doubtless some who so received the book would 
resent the gift as reflecting on their capacity. Doubtless also anyone 
so resenting will do wisely to read and reflect upon its Introduction, by 
Dr. Peabody, Dean of the Harvard Divinity School—particularly the sen- 
tences following : 

No professor of elocuation can make an effective Bible-reader out of a light-minded, con- 
sequential, self-assertive, or sentimental man. Reading is an extraordinary revelation of 
character; and it would surprise many a minister to be told with what precision his read- 
ing of the Bible betrayed affectation, or hardness, or indolence, or conceit 

I propose to follow my own advice in this case, by giving my copy to the 
clergyman whom I know best—and who does not need it so badly as do 
many others within my acquaintance. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

THE MYSTICISM 
OF THE 
CELT 


Some two score essays, critical, mystical, philosophical and 
poetic, by W. B. Yeats, are published as /deas of Good and Evil. 
Here is a quotation which represents the author fairly both in 
substance and style, so far as this can be done by a fragment: 

Man has wooed and won the world, and has fallen weary, and not, I think, for a time, 
but with a weariness that will not end until the last autumn, when the stars shall be blown 
away like withered leaves. And now he must be philosophical above everything, even about 


the arts, for he can only return the way he came, and so escape from weariness, by philos 
ophy. The arts are, I believe, about to take upon their shoulders the burdens that have 
fallen from the shoulders of priests, and to lead us back upon our journey by filling our 
thoughts with the essences of things, and not with things We are about to substitute once 


some other 


more the distillations of alchemy for the analyses of chemistry, and for 
sciences; aud certain of us are looking everywhere for the perfect alembic that uo s er 
or golden drop may escape. 

Since the days of Ecclesiastes at least, there have not been wanting 
those to sound the note of world-weariness as the ** modern ’’ and final one ; 
symbolists who hold that truth can be properly communicated only in very 
little bits, wrapped in a great deal of fiction ; and “ precious” spirits, who 
find emotion, moods, revelation, of more value and importance than critical 
scientific knowledge. Some of the truth is with them, undoubtedly, but 
not all; nor is intolerance of another habit of thought and vision either 
more tolerable or less frequent among those who would spin their facts from 
their fancies than among those who prefer to build their faucies upon their 
facts. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 

The same author has written, as Volume | of Plays for an Irish Theater, 
Where There is Nothing. Which, in spite of its brilliancy, to this Phil- 
istine mind, seems sufficiently described by its title. The Macmillan Co., 


1 New York. $1.25 net. 
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THE LONGEST Samuel Merwin, in Ais Little World, has drawn, with few lines 
FEBRUARY but deeply-etched, a life-like and convincing picture of a lusty, 
ON RECORD.  fuij-blooded ‘‘common” man. Hunch Badeau, lumberman and 
schooner-captain, is a man worth knowing, and the tale of his love, self- 
sacrifice, disaster and final success is a holding one. If the book were 
biography, instead of realistic fiction, one would be justified in enquiring 

how the eastern shore of Lake Michigan can be reached by sailing north- 

west from Milwaukee. Even more interesting is an examination of cer- 

tain dates, by the exact specification of which the story gains much of its 
realistic flavor. ‘These can only be explained by assuming laws of literary 
perspective which warrant a certain foreshortening as totime. I found 

an hour’s entertainment in preparing a sort of time-schedule—from which 

it appears conclusively that ‘‘ Bruce’s”’ accidental killing could not have 
happened earlier than the second Tuesday in February. The following 
Sunday is specified as being spent in Liddington ; then comes at least one 

week in Manistee. Following that, ‘‘ Hunch worked hard during the rest 

of the winter, so hard that he was startled one day, after two weeks up 
country in the logging camp, to find that March was only a week away.’’ 

Most of us would be worse than startled, after putting in at least six weeks 

in February, to find March still a week away. A.S. Barnes & Co., New 


York. $1.25. 
THE SECRET The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come will be generally ac- 
OF THE cepted as the very best work which John Fox has so far done 
IMMORTALS. 


—and it is a best to be proud of. It is the story of a Kentucky 
mountain-lad and his growth from a friendless waif to splendid manhood. 
I do not recall in all fiction any boy more real or more winning than Chad 
Buford. With his little prayer in the first chapter—‘‘ God ! I hain’t nothin’ 
but a boy, but I got to ack like a man now,’’—he steps into the heart of 
the reader, and stays there tothe end. This isto be of the company of the 
Immortals. And who loves him must love his dog, “‘ Jack,’’ as well. Nor 
is the story one of those in which a single star holds all the interest. The 
stage is constantly full, and every character is well-drawn and worth the 
drawing. ‘There is humor in plenty, and broad farce a little ; passion in 
all its phases, tragedy, self-sacrifice and triumphant love. ‘The prayer 
accredited to a circuit-rider may be of use, as well as interest, in California 
the next time a ‘‘dry season”’ sets some of us to praying. 

O Lord! wedo not presume to dictate to thee, but we need rain, an’ need it mighty bad. 
We do not presume to dictate, but, if it pleases Thee, send us, not a gentle sizzle-sozzle, but 
a sod-soaker, O Lord, a guily-washer. Give usa tide, O Lord ! 

Through the greater part of the book the tide of the story sweeps 
steadily and powerfully. But the chapters devoted to the Civil War, 
though still strong, seem to me by no means so distinguished as those 
which precede. Chad’s boyhood and earliest manhood are drawn with a 
free hand and the fullest sympathy; his military service appears to have 
been followed rather because it was necessary to round out the tale. Buta 
much more labore“ ending might be forgiven for the vitality and power of 
the earlier chapters. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


‘*4 MOUNTAIN, It is probably without precedent that a single publishing 
A MINE, AND house should bring out in the same month two novels so much 
4 om. alike in outline, so absolutely different in essence, as that of Mr. 


Fox, and Frederick Palmer’s 7he Vagabond. Here is a hasty summary 
which will fit either one of them with exactness : 


A plucky lad of exceptional quality, whose early years have been spent almost without 
association with other children, is deprived in his early ’teens of the guardianship to which 
he has been accustomed. Objecting to the new one proposed, he strikes out for himself 








un 
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makes friends of his own and has won notable success by the time he comes of age. The 
Civil War then breaking out, he enters the Union army, although the girl he has loved 
since childhood is an ardent Confederate. He fights to the end of tie war, winning rank 
and distinction, and is at last forgiven and accepted by his heart’s desire. 

But here the resemblance ends, except that both are emphatically 
sturies.’’ The books are not even of the same family, one being a finished 
and artistic study of development, the other a rapid and absorbing tale of 
adventure. Mr. Fox takes his readers into ‘‘Chad’s’’ mountain home, 
makes them free of the boy’s friends and surroundings, and then lets them 
watch him grow, meanwhile sharing his experiences, not only of body, but 
of mind and heart. Mr. Palmer tells his audience, in a way to hold its in- 
terest and awaken its sympathy, about what *‘ the Vagabond’’ did and why 
he did it. 

The effect of these two books upon my younger Voluntary Assistant is 
worth recording, the more so since the thorns of the editorial coronet (of 
his school-paper) are scoring his brow this term. Chad’s steps he fol- 
lowed with an absorption that deafened him even to the dinner-call ; but 
to my question about 7he Vagabond he replied this evening: ‘‘I haven’t 
read it through yet, papa. I’ve started it three or four times, but some- 
how I can’t seem to get interested in it.”’ That Chad and his dog should 
be fascinating was entirely to be expected; but the verdict onthe other 
tale was an entire surprise and not easy to explain. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50. 


* good 





It will be a most extravagantappetite for gore that remains un- ‘ WITH HISTORI- 
sated after feasting upon Francis Johnson’s Famous Assassina- CAL FIDELITY ”’ 
tions of History. The sanguivolent-minded may here smack AND FORURASTS. 
their lips over the details of more than thirty major crimes, with numerous 
side-dishes of the same order. Yet there is occasion for laughter even 
among these “‘bluggy’”’ scenes. As, for example, when we read that 
Charles Kingsley’s description of the slaughter of Hypatia ‘‘ may not be 
accurate in every little detail ;’’ or when Mr. Johnson thinks it necessary 
to explain that he does not omit Garfield from his list of Famous Assassin- 
ateds ‘‘ from any want of respect or sympathy for the memory of our illus- 
trious martyr-President.’’ One may perhaps fairly wonder, since Wilhelm 
Tell’s dealings with Gessler are given “‘ with historical fidelity ’’—and a 
portrait—why Cain and Abel should not be similarly honored, with his- 
torical fidelity—and portraits. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50 net; 
postage, 14 cents. 

Anna Robeson Brown’s 7he Millionaire’s Son must be ranked ‘‘ UNDER 
WHICH FLAG, 


far up among the novels of the year; indeed, if I were asked to ; 
BEZONIAN ?’ 


select three from the list for a reader of whose taste and mental 

habit I knew nothing, this would certainly be one of them. Its central 
motive is the deliberate choice, after adequate test, of his life work, the 
fixing of both mark and method, by a young man qualified by talent, edu- 
cation and position for success along either of two widely diverging paths. 
Stated thus baldly, the subject does not look especially promising ; but the 
masterly handling of the intricate play of conflicting motives, the study 
of the complex influences of heredity and environment, the entertaining 
dialogue, the singularly exact and discriminating character study, and the 
exquisite love-story make a life-picture that is no less than fascinating. 
There is not a dummy figure in the book, nor an uninteresting one, but 
“Old Mr. Ellicott,’’ with his atmosphere of Emerson and Bronson Alcott, 
is a genuine acquisition to my personal friends in the book-world. Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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CERTAIN Life’s Common Way, by Annie Eliot Trumbull, is not to be 
VERY MODERN recommended for an idle hour nor to an indolent mind ; it is quite 
——" tos subtle, too stimulating, too keenly alive, to be appreciated 

except by a reader who is all awake and content to be kept so. But given 
the right reader and the right mood. its persistent sparkle of humor, flash- j 
ing not uncommonly into keen wit, the pleasant sub-acid flavor of its 
character-drawing—often delicately malicious, but never unfriendly—will 
be highly relished. ‘These are, of course, but the spices to the real meat 
of the story—the development of a fine type of New England woman 
under the stress of such emotion and experience as comes in an apparently 
conventional life. A financial king and some of his lieutenants, politicians, 
labor-leaders and society-men all appear on the stage ; but the ‘‘ Committee 
of Ten’’—that select association of Ladies Appointed (by themselves) to 
Run Things—is the real tid-bit of the book. A.S. Barnes & Co., New 


York. $1.50. 
AN The Silver Poppy is the first novel from Arthur Stringer, whose 
INTELLECTUAL —§ reputation as a writer has hitherto depended on clever short 
PARASITE. stories and agreeable verse. It moves in “literary New York,’’ 


and the protagonists are a young English journalist, poet, novelist and 
essayist, and an attractive vampire of the female persuasion, who, as she 
has done before with another man, feeds her reputation upon his brain- 
products. But she pays bitterly in the end. It is vivid, dramatic and en- 
tertaining, if somewhat incredible as to the main action. I take for apoc- 
ryphal the hint that it is thinly-veiled autobiography. Ifthat is to be cred- 
ited, it lacks something of being creditable. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


GOOD READING First Lessons in Zodlogy, by Prof. Vernon L. Kellogg, of Stan- 
THOUGH NOT A _ ford University, has been prepared as a text-book for grammar 

“*R EADING-BOOK.”’ : , : 
schools and such high-schools as are not equipped for animal- 


study by dissection. I have not yet received, or applied for, a license to 
criticise the work in his own specialty of so sound and careful a scholar, 
and so successful an instructor, as Dr. Kellogg. Yet I may venture to re- 
mark that though the book is specifically mo¢ offered as ‘‘a reading-book or 
nature-study story book,’’ I have found it specially interesting in both text 
and illustration. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.20 net. 


Ernest W. Clement’s Handbook of Modern /Japan carries out reasonably 
well its avowed plan “‘ to be a compendium of condensed information, with 
careful references to the best sources of more complete knowledge.’”’ A 
long appendix contains much valuable tabular and statistical matter. The 
Index is amusingly inclusive, Buffalo, Toledo, Damascus, Atlantic 
Monthly, Babylon and Andover Review being sample items. A certain old 
story about an Irishman who declared himself ‘‘agin the government’’ 
actually furnishes two references to the Index—* Irishman” and ‘‘ New 
York City.’’ A bibliography of reference books is placed at the end o! 
each chapter, from which (since they ‘‘ have been prepared with great care, 
and include practically all the best works on Japan in the English lan- 
guage ’’) the reader may infer that Lafcadio Hearn has written nothing of 
consequence on the Education, Art, or Language and Literature of Japan. 
This is, to put it mildly, not accurate. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Alice Jean Patterson introduces her Spinner Family by disclaiming for 
it any pretence of being ‘‘a scientific work in the strictest sense.’’ She 
need not have done so. It is just that for which it offers itself—‘‘ a simple, 
accurate account of the habits and characteristics of many of our common 
spiders.’”’ Now, correct observation and exact and simple statement make 
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work strictly scientific, so far as it goes. Nor does the fact that this little 
book is particularly pleasing to eye and hand, well illustrated and readable, 
really injure its value. I note a minor slip as to the home of the trap-door 
spider, which she places in the sandy soil of California and other Western 
States. These peculiarly interesting underground homes may sometimes 
be excavated in sandy soil, but the many I have seen were all in adobe of 
the quality which requires a pickaxe and patience to bring it to reason. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1 nef; postage 17 cents. 


The New Thought Simplified is a tolerant and coherent statement of 
what the author—Horatio Wood, one of the pioneers in this field—defines as 
‘*a philosophy of life, or, better still, a new consciousness.’’ An appendix 
gives directions for Mental and Spiritual Gymnastics, with Formulated 
Lessons for Self Development through Auto Suggestion. Some ribald 
spirits may suggest that a more elaborate course than is here provided 
would be desirable before testing practically Mr. Wood’s assertion that 
‘“‘every natural force in the world, within and without, will work in our 
behalf if we give it free codperation,’’ by codperating freely with, say, a 
cyclone that is tending strictly to business. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
80 cents ne? ; postage, 8 cents. 


Those who have followed Clifton Johnson and his Discriminating 
Camera in England, Old or New, Ireland or France, will hardly need assur- 
ance that his ramblings through Scotland have been fertile of good 
pictures and entertaining anecdote. Zhe Land of Heather is the very 
agreeable result. If one were to consider these saunterings as a sort of 
literary pilgrimage and undertake to infer Mr. Johnson’s preferences from 
them, the order of the list would be, Maclaren, Barrie, Scott, Burns, Black 
and Crockett. But this is a speculation of small consequence, the im- 
portant fact being that he has produced another attractive book of his own. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $2 net. 


Totilers of the Home is a record of something more than a year of work 
as a domestic servant in half a dozen “‘ places,’’ byaclever young college 
graduate with journalistic ambitions—Lillian Pettengill. Her purpose 
was partly to earn her living, partly to find out why ‘‘respectable Amer- 
ican girls who work will cheerfully starve and suffocate ina mill, factory 
or big department store—rather than grow healthy, fat and opulent in 
domestic service.’’ She found out, and the tale of her experiences is both 
interesting and instructive, even to one who is barred, in the present in- 
carnation at least, from being either mistress or maidservant. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. $1.50 nef. 


The greater part of the handsome little volume published asa souvenir 
of the exceedingly creditable production of the Antigone of Sophocles, at 
Stanford University last year, is taken up by scholarly essays by Pro- 
fessors Fairclough and Murray, one of them considering the dramatic, the 
other the choral, side of the subject. The illustrations are not up to stand- 
ard, whether on account of poor photographs, bad engraving or unsuit- 
ability of the Japan parchment used for half-tone work, I cannot say. It 
looks as if each of these causes might have had something to do with it. 
Nevertheless, the volume is very well worth while. Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. $1, vet. 


Geraldine Anthony’s Four-/n-Hand is vouched for as an entirely faith- 
ful picture of ‘‘the fashionable club life of the ultra rich set of New 
Yorkers,” and its flavor smacks genuine upon the palate. The story is 
cleverly told, with neither worshipful awe nor sour-grapes cynicism, but 
with the informed assurance of the initiate. Yet, if the best there is in 
this book is the best life has to offer when activity is no longer con- 
ditioned by the necessity of earning daily bread, some of us will be more 
thankful than ever for the grindstone. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50, 


The Care of a House is described by its author, T. M. Clark, asa ‘‘sim- 
ple explanation of the structure of a modern house, and of the appliances 
which are attached to it, with descriptions of the disorders to which they 
are subject, and of the methods of preventing and curing such disorders.” 
To this modest and exact statement, it may be added that the book 
is comprehensive, reliable and exceedingly useful. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


Florestane, the Troubadour isa light and entertaining story of France 
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and Italy in the days of Courts of Love and Miracle-plays. Its author, 
Julia deWolf Addison, has taken more pains to be correct in color and fact 
than most dalliers with medieval romance consider necessary. Dante, Cim- 
abue and Sordello appear on the stage, the latter, for the purposes of the 
story, having turned friar and lived some twenty years beyond the time 
ordinarily credited to him. Dana Estes & Co., Boston. $1. 


Stanley Weyman’s latest romance, 7he Long Night, is one of his very 
best. The place is Geneva, the time 1602, and the plot is woven around 
an attempt to betray the Free City, heart of the Protestant faith, into the 
merciless hands of Savoy. The characters are alive and individual, the 
action swift and reasonable, and discretion is used both as to blood-letting 
and love-making. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


If a book well named is more than half sold, as I am inclined to believe, 
Bradford Torrey’s 7he Clerk of the Woods should not linger unwooed on 
the book-counters. It is a particularly apt title, as well as attractive, for 
this record of a year’s strollings in New England by-ways—simple, yet 
touched with the illumination of the true nature-lover. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. $1.10 me/; postage, 10 cents. 


Songs From the Hearts of Women isa collection of one hundred of the 
finer hymns written by women during the past two centuries, together 
with brief biographical sketches of their authors. It is compiled by 
Nicholas Smith, and the publishers recommend it as a gift-book — with 
sound reason. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.40 nef; postage, 10 
cents. 

A Pleasure Book of Grindelwald deals with a part of the Swiss Ober- 
land of much interest to those who are fond of mountain climbing, either 
in person or by proxy. Its author, Daniel P. Rhodes, knows his ground 
thoroughly, the illustration is notably good, and the book altogether pleas- 
ing toeye and hand. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 met. 


Book I of Spenser’s Faerie Queene is the most recent addition to the 
valuable and exceedingly low-priced series of ‘* Pocket American and 
English Classics.’’ The Introduction and Critical Notes are by Dr. Wan- 
chope, Professor of English in the South Carolina College. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 25 cents. 


McTodd, who has elsewhere played but an engine-room accompaniment 
to Captain Kettle’s truculent lead on the quarter-deck, is now given a 
chance by his creator, C. J. Cutcliffe-Hyne, to tell a dozen tales of episodes 
in which he figured. More than half of them are set on Arctic seas. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


The Real Diary of a Real Boy, by Judge Henry A. Shute, seems to be 
mostly genuine, though two or three of the more elaborate incidents are 
open to the suspicion of having been edited and enlarged upon at a later 
date than ‘‘186—.’’ At any rate,it is genuinely funny throughout. The 
Everett Press, Boston. $1. 


Widows Grave and Otherwise is a collection of remarks, mostly humor- 
ous and cynical, on the state of widowhood andits occupants. ‘‘ They can 
show no mercy to the widow ’”’ might well enough have been taken for the 
motto. It is attractively illustrated and decorated. Paul Elder & Co., 
San Francisco. $1 net. 


Distinctly the best of the stories so far published in the series of ‘‘ Little 
Novels by Favorite Authors,’”’ is Gwendolen Overton’s Zhe Golden Chain. 
It isa tale of young love flowering swiftly under the glowing desert sun. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 50 cents. 


The Dent edition of Thackeray, in thirty volumes, is completed with 
The Roundabout Papers and Denis Duval, Lovel the Widower, etc. It is 
satisfying at every point, not least for the quiet elegance of its appearance. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $1 per volume. 


A competent biography of Crabbe—one of those poets whom everyone 
agrees to have been eminent, but no one reads—by Alfred Ainger, is added 
to the English Men of Letters series. The Macmillan Co., New York. 75 


cents net. 
CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 





























Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


alike to the veterans and to the raw recruits. The at- 
tendance was immense, the program almost without a 
dull moment, and the enthusiasm boundless. When the debating 
stage over mooted questions was reached, the scene was as bril- 
liant and as thrilling as it is on the rare occasions when . wane 
the Congress at Washingtonrises out of its dull sea-level IRRIGATION 
and lashes itself into a storm of interest and passion. a caneeee 
Those who were responsible for the arrangements did their 
work exceedingly well. They anticipated the pleasure and 
comfort of the delegates at every point. Nothing was left 
undone that ingenuity and lavish hospitality could suggest. 
Probably not one individual in attendance regretted the ex- 
pense and time he had invested in the affair. And this has 
by no means been true of all the previous meetings. 

The most impressive feature of the program was the singing 
of the Irrigation Ode, written by Mrs. Gilbert McClurg. Some 
of us have waited long and patiently for this theme to pass out 
of the realm.of prosaic things and become a subject of poetry 
and song. We have believed there was something in it that 
might well kindle the imagination and quicken the pulse of the 
masses, and that in due time that something would be found by 
those who know how to put it into music. It was a melting ex- 
perience to hear the beautiful Ode rendered in solo, duet, quar- 
tette, and by the choir of two hundred voices, and, especially, to 
hear the closing choral sung by the whole great audience to the 
familiar strains of “‘America.” It would not be very extrava- 
gant to say that if the Congress had ended with that song, at 
the close of the first forenoon’s session, the inspiration gained 
from it would have been almost sufficient to pay for the effort it 
cost. 

After twelve years, the Irrigation Congress has become thor- 
oughly representative of the West, and partially so of the entire 
United States. ‘Twenty-six States and Territories had dele- 
gates at Ogden. While there were plenty of private interests 
with axes to grind, it was the thought of great public policies 


on Eleventh National Irrigation Congress was a surprise 
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which dominated the convention. The movement has become 
broadly national in character. It has taken such strong 
hold upon the popular feeling that it is probably safe to say 
there will never be another meeting, like some of former 
years, lacking in numbers or in the attendance of strong 
leaders from every walk of life. Problems will be settled, but 
new ones will follow as the night the day. For years the ques- 
tion was: How shall we get the water on the land? The 
method has been determined by the National Irrigation Act, 
though we must still fight for adequate appropriations. We 
are now dealing with another large issue—the question of sav- 
ing the lands for actual settlers. Beyond this, lies the problem 
of colonization. ‘There is work for the men of today, and there 
will be work for the men of tomorrow, in carrying on the move- 
ment begun with the formation of the National Irrigation Con- 
gress in 1891. 
In the course of a very able address on State and 
national coéperation in carrying out the new policy, 


ITSELF.” Senator Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, referred to 


the failure of the Works Bill in California last winter. Without 
attempting to discuss the merits of that particular measure, he 
predicted that this State cannot make much progress in irriga- 
tion matters “‘until it is at peace with itself.” He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that those who fought the proposed legisla- 
tion owed it to themselves and to the State to suggest some 
alternative. This is a criticism which is frequently heard and 
which is fair enough on its face. In time it will be a thor- 
oughly just criticism, provided the opponents of the Works 
Bill shall offer no substitute. But there was no time to frame, 
discuss and perfect a measure after the Works Bill was placed 
before the people a year ago. It was not until December that 
the California Water and Forest Association, at its annual 
meeting, formally endorsed the Works Bill and appointed a 
committee to present it to the Legislature. Another month 
elapsed before those interested in such matters throughout the 
length and breadth of the State learned of the provisions of the 
bill and came together in public meetings to discuss it. It was 
then nearly time for the Legislature to convene. The utmost 
that could be done—and it required lively work to do it—was to 
bring public opinion to bear with overwhelming force against a 
bill which certainly did not meet the views of those who do the 
real work of irrigation, and who must be depended upon to make 
a success of any new law dealing with this subject. It wasa 
physical and intellectual impossibility to prepare an alternative 
measure in time to bring it before the Legislature during its 
session of sixty days. 
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Senator Newlands certainly does not mean to say that, in our 
anxiety for progress, we ought to accept any sort of a bill, even 
if we believe it fundamentally wrong, unless we are prepared to 
present a substitute at a moment’s notice. The point he made 
(and it is a sound one) is that there must be a substantial 
agreement of public opinion in California as to the underlying 
principles of irrigation, before we can expect a great deal of 
assistance from the national Government in developing the re- 
sources of this State. That is doubtless true, and the time has 
now come when we must all work to that end. Public opinion 
was with those who fought the Works Bill last winter, because 
of its obvious evils; but public opinion will swing in the other 
direction, if this element becomes merely obstructive and refuses 
to assist in any progress of constructive character. 


The convention was much interested in Senator New- 1... xew 
lands’ account of the new State legislation in Nevada. LAW IN 
It represents a unique experiment in State and national aimee 
coéperation in the distribution of water. The State Engineer, 
as well as the water commissioners on the various streams, are 
nominated by the Secretary of the Interior and appointed by 
the Governor. ‘This is done as an evidence of good faith upon 
the part of the State, and as a guarantee that the method of 
distributing water shall accord with the spirit and the letter of 
the National Irrigation Act. Would California be willing to 
goso far? Senator Newlands said there were some in Nevada 
who were inclined to think, at first, that it was a dangerous sur- 
render of sovereignty, but the general opinion was expressed by 
one old irrigator who said: ‘If the Governor appoints, that 
may be politics. If the people elect, that may be the upper end 
of the stream against the lower end. But we can all trust 
Uncle Sam.” 

Nevada’s situation differs very materially from that of Cali- 
fornia. In the former State, development is extremely back- 
ward, and it is probable that new works will be created almost 
exclusively by the Federal Government. It is in the highest de- 
gree desirable that the water administration should command the 
entire confidence of the Secretary of the Interior, under whose 
supervision the works are to be built and carriedon. But in Cali- 
fornia we have a great variety of conditions. On the Santa Ana, 
for instance, every drop of water that can be had by diversion, 
storage, or pumping, so far as any one knows, is being bene- 
ficially applied, and there is nothing for the Government to do. 
The people have worked out a system of distribution among 
themselves which admits of little improvement. The same is 
true of many smaller streams, especially in the South. On the 
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Tuolumne, to take a different case, practically the entire supply 
is handled by two big irrigation districts (Turlock and Mo- 
desto) which work together in perfect harmony and distribute 
the water by means of their own elected officials. Here there is 
probably no excuse for interference on the part of either State 
or national authorities. But would it be feasible to follow the. 
Nevada example wherever works are to be built by the nation, 
or by State and nation together? Great plans are already in 
contemplation for the Sacramento and Colorado Rivers. Stor- 
age works are thought of on the San Joaquin, the Kings and 
Cache Creek. In case such works are built, would it be feasible 
to provide that so far as /Aose are concerned the water commis- 
sioners who are to divide the supply among a multitude of users 
shall be nominated by the Secretary of the Interior and 
appointed by the Governor, at least until the last dollar of the 
national expenditure shall have been repaid by landowners? If 
so, it would meet the objection of the friends of the national 
policy who are afraid of State control, on one hand, and, on the 
other, dissipate the fears of those who see danger in the creation 
of more State patronage. The suggestion seems well worthy 
of consideration at a moment when hitherto warring elements 
are trying to find common ground upon which to unite in de- 
veloping the most important of the State’s resources. The 
Nevada law provides acheap and effective method of adjudica- 
tion of priorities without creating any new judicial machinery. 
It is certainly well worth study on the part of Californians, 
whatever may be thought of it after mature consideration. 


The most important result of the recent session of the 
A GREAT Irrigation Congress is one which has thus far obtained 
a | ae slight publicity. This was the sweeping declaration 
in favor of a great system of public works on the larger rivers 
of the West. ‘The unanimous adoption of this resolution marks 
a tremendous step in the progress of the cause. ‘Talk about a 
substitute for the Works Bill! Let the people of California 
read the following : 


‘Whereas, The National Government is now actually engaged in the | 
survey of a great system of engineering works for bringing the waters of 
the Pend d’Oreille Lake, one of the sources of the Columbia River, out 
upon an area of more than a million acres of rich and fertile, but now arid, 
land, in the eastern part of the State of Washington, and is also making 
preliminary surveys for a comprehensive plan for the solution of the whole 
problem of the regulation of the flow of the Sacramento River, the pro- 
tection of the lower valley lands from floods and the utilization of the 
waters of the Sacramento River which will furnish water enough for the 
irrigation of over 10,000,000 acres of land in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys of California, and is also now surveying a system of 
reservoirs and large canals as a harmonious unit for the conservation of 
the flood waters of the Colorado River and their use in irrigation of the 
rich alluvial lands in the valley of that river, which contains an area of 
over 1,000,000 acres of irrigable lands ; and, 
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** Whereas, These great works, and other similar works, will, when built, 
rival the great irrigation systems of India and the Assouan dam recently 
completed on the Nile, and develop a closely settled population in regions 
which will, in fertility and productiveness, equal the most densely settled 
parts of France and Belgium, and such marvelously fertile irrigated 
regions as the Valley of the Nile in Egypt and of the Po in Italy; 
therefore, 

** Resolved, That we urge that the national Government should proceed 
with all practicable expedition tocomplete the surveys and make the neces- 
sary plans and estimates for the construction of the great reservoirs and 
canals necessary to regulate for navigation and for the utilization for irri- 
gation and power of the enormous volume of flood water that now runs to 
waste in such great rivers as the Columbia, the Sacramento, the Colorado, 
the Rio Grande, the Arkansas and the Missouri and their tributaries, and 
that as soon as surveyed and ready for construction, and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, these great engineering works should be built 
just as rapidly as actual settlers will take the lands and build homes on 
them and repay to the Government the cost of the construction of the 
works. A loan from the reclamation fund in the treasury of the United 
States should be made each year by congressional appropriation for the full 
amount which the Secretary of the Interior may annually recommend to 
Congress as the amount which should be made available for disbursement 
Jor construction during the ensuing year, all such loans to the reclamation 
Sund to be repaid in ten annual installments as provided by the National 
Irrigation Act.’ 


Here we see the policy of national irrigation in full jo. promise 
bloom. Works like those on the Po, the Ganges and OF ABUNDANT 
the Nile! Millions and millions of acres to be con- peas 
quered from the desert and translated into little farms—the free 
homes of free men! Here is something big enough to appeal 
to the great heart of the American people. It invites us to the 
mightiest task to which the nation has ever set its hand. How 
all the little schemes of private capital fade away into nothing- 
ness compared with this proposal of vast schemes to be realized 
by means of public capital! And already one powerful convert 
has been won—no less than the San Francisco Chronicle itself, 
whose tears over the unhappy fate of the Works Bill would, if 
properly conserved and economically used, have irrigated at 
least one county in the Sacramento Valley. Listen to the fol- 
lowing extract from an editorial which appeared a few days 
after the adjournment of the Ogden convention : 


The great possibilities for irrigation lie in the Sacramento Valley. The 
land isin private ownership, but, being already occupied, that will make it 
all the easier for the Government to recoup itself for its expenditure in 

i storing flood waters for summer use. There are in the Sacramento Valley 
6,500,000 acres of fertile land capable of irrigation, and they are capable of 
supporting a population of 10,000,000 people. ... The valley of the Po (in 
Italy) is in no more need of irrigation than the valley of the Sacramento. 
The watershed drained by it and the valley lands which it waters are no 
larger. In their behavior as denuding streams and in the delta lands at 
their mouths they are much alike. Similar problems arise for solution in 
both cases. But the Italians have so dealt with these problems that the 
valley of the Po contains a dense population, while that of the Sacra- 
mento is for the most part uninhabited, save by the transient population 
which sows the grain in the winter and returns in summer to harvest it. 
The great problem of California is the problem of the Sacramento. 


Yes, indeed, and it is a problem so great that nothing but 
Government enterprise can possibly solve it. Let us work to- 
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gether to this end—let us irrigate the Sacramento and make it 
sustain a population of 10,000,000. If the Chronicle will bring 
the influence of San Francisco to the support of the proposition 
the work will be done in the next few years. 


iat sient. Nevada will receive the first benefits of national irri- 
CENCE OF gation. And probably there is no one, even among 
NEVADA. those who are most anxious to see their own localities 
developed, who will begrudge Nevadathis advantage. It is the 
one State in the West which has ever shown a record of decreas- 
ing population. This fact was due to a combination of extra- 
ordinary circumstances which the people of Nevada were utterly 
powerless to alter, but it was nevertheless humiliating to them 
and to their neighbors. It is a matter of Western pride, as it 
is a matter of national interest, that the tide should be turned. 
And at last the combination of circumstances is all in favor of 
the State. The mining industry is enjoying a wonderful re- 
vival. ‘Tonopah bids fair to be another Cripple Creek. Senator 
Clark is rushing his new railroad through the Southwestern 
counties on its way from Salt Lake to Los Angeles. And, more 
important than all else, the Government has actually entered 
upon work which will open something like half a million acres 
to settlement. The first contract was let some weeks ago for 
the canals on the Truckee River, and another one will soon be 
consummated for the work on the Carson River. Under the im- 
pulse of these events, business and population are growing 
apace in many towns, Reno particularly. Potentially, Nevada 
is one of the great States of the Union. It has waited for what 
is now happening. Rich natural resources, rich men and a rich 
government are working hand in hand to bring this neglected 
State into the front rank of Western commonwealths. 


THE PROBLEM The present method of handling Uncle Sam’s great 
” yo pasture is a lingering relic of the barbaric age in the 


West. It has scarcely a defender among intelligent 
men. But what shali take its place? That is a question with 
which the President dealt in his last message, and he suggested 
that it might be necessary to create a commission before a lucid 
answer to the question can be found. There was presented in 
these pages last month a strong and clear argument in favor of 
leasing the public domain to stockmen. It was written by Mr. 
Earley Vernon Wilcox of the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington. Elsewhere in this number, the opposite view is urged 
by a practical and successful stockman of Montana. His ac- 
count of codperative round-up associations now in actual opera- 
tion is one of the most interesting contributions to the discus- 
sion of the grazing problems which has appeared anywhere. It 
seems that the very thing which Major Powell advocated a 
quarter of a century ago in his classic report on ** Lands of the 
Arid Region” is now being realized in the locality of which 
Mr. Wooldridge writes. This plan stands for a democratic live- 
stock industry instead of the monopoly of the range. It gives 
every settler a chance to send his stock into the codperative 
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herd and to enjoy the benefits of the great public pasture. And, 
what is equally important, it avoids the great risk which would 
be incurred by giving private parties possession of the range 
under long leases. No man can say today where the line is to 
be drawn between lands which may be cultivated and lands fit 
only for pastures. The Montana idea is worthy of the most 
careful consideration on the part of those who must solve the 
problem of protecting the livestock interests without endanger- 
ing the welfare of future settlers. 


Henry Demarest Lloyd died in Chicago during the last 
days of September. He died a martyr tothe cause of 
the common people. Worn out and broken in health by 
his labors for the coal miners before the Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration (in his last letter to the writer he remarked 
that he had been ‘‘ almost too busy even to write to my wife”) 
he retired to his summer home in Rhode Island to recuperate. 
Before he had regained his health and vigor, a call came from 
Chicago summoning him to take the leadership in the pending 
battle for municipal ownership of the street railway system. 
He was not fit to go, but he did go—and laid down his life in 
consequence. He went into the fight with all the ardor of his 
nature, working night and day, and hurrying from one public 
meeting to another in the course of the exciting campaign. He 
took cold and died of pneumonia. 

Mr. Lloyd was one of the most devoted and unselfish cham- 
pions the American people have had in this generation. Gifted 
with splendid talents, blessed with large means, he was in every 
way equipped to win honor and power by siding with the 
strong, to whom he belonged by birth and position. But he 
preferred to forego all that money and popularity might buy 
and take his place by the side of the weak. His shining lance 
was the first one thrown at the trust system, and it was em- 
bodied in his memorable Wea/th against Commonwealth. It was 
his patience and industry which discovered for the American 
people the wonderful codperative system of Europe. This 
story is told in Labor Co-partnership. And it was he who set 
us all to thinking and talking of New Zealand institutions, by 
going to that far country and gathering material for A Country 
Without Strikes and Newest England. A\\ these books will live 
and grow in popularity with the passing years. But they repre- 
sent but a small part of his contribution to the thought of our 
times. His speeches and articles published in newspapers and 
magazines have been innumerable. Throughout the thickening 
contest of the past few years, his voice has rung strong and 
clear above the tumult. Although he has not held office, he has 
been a true leader of the people. It is hard to think that he 
must be spared from the contests that lie before. But if he has 
gone from sight, his spirit and his influence will live on. The 
forces which he did so much to organize will move forward to 
the goals he pointed out, even though his saddle be empty and 
his voice forever stilled. Henry Demarest Lloyd lived nobly 
and died nobly. Nor shall his name or his influence perish from 


the earth. 
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COOPERATIVE HERDS ON THE RANGE.* 


A POSSIBLE METHOD OF SOLVING THE GRAZING PROBLEM WITH- 
OUT INCURRING THE RISKS OF LEASING. 
By W. M. WOOLDRIDGE, 
President of the Montana Agricultural Association. 
HE time has arrived when the question of the utilization 
and disposal of the public grazing lands of the United 
States must be fairly met and decided. While I cannot 
agree with some of the plans proposed, I recognize that they 
are advanced by those who desire to have the question decided 
to the lasting benefit of all concerned. 

A residence of nearly twenty years in Montana, for the past 
fifteen of which I have been actively engaged in promoting set- 
tlement and reclamation of a territory as large as the State of 
Indiana, has caused me to study the subject from the standpoint 
of the sheepman, the cattleman and the homesteader. In the 
present paper, I shall tell the story of a practical experience in 
Montana, which possibly points the way to the solution of the 
problem throughout the West. 

Prior to irrigation development, and before much settlement 
had occurred, the Montana valley of which I write was occupied 
by large outfits, which ran their stock upon the range plan, 
without any provision being made for winter feed and care. 
Next came the settler with his few head of cattle. Irrigation 
canals were constructed and fodder produced with which to feed 
the stock during severe weather. Those with a limited number 
of cattle at first ranged them around their farms, riding out 
once or twice a week to see that everything was all right with 
the stock, but as their herds increased and other cattle and 
sheep began crowding in, the range near these homesteads be- 
came eaten off first, and this plan was found impracticable. 
Nothing was left for winter grazing. Then the fencing of ad- 
jacent range lands and leasing wasresorted to. This was found 
to be too expensive for ordinary pasture land. 

The next step was for a number of farmers and stockmen to 
combine their herds, sending them out of the settled portions of 
the valley about April 15th, or sooner if the weather was favor- 
able. These combined herds ranged in size from 400 to 2,000, 
and were in charge of from one to four men. With the larger 
herds a mess wagon and cook was sent, and as soon as one 
locality became fed off the camp outfit and wagon were moved 
to another, and the stock worked over to the new range. The 
price charged for the season was about $1.50 per head for those 
owning less than 100 head and $1.00 for those owning 100 head 


* See article in October Our West entitled, “Grazing Problems in the Western 
States,” by Earley Vernon Wilcox; also editorial note in this issue on page 554. 
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or more. Practical cowmen made a business of running these 
herds. A forfeit of $5.00 per head was exacted from the party 
running the stock for each head which he did not return in the 
fall or which might have escaped to the open range. It finally 
became the practice to crowd in as many as possible into the 
herd. Revenue being the only consideration, the stock began 
to be returned in the fall in a thin condition. Much dissatis- 
faction prevailed, also discouragement, and many contemplated 
the abandonment of the cattle business. 

This was the condition four years ago, when the cattlemen of 
Chinook, Montana, proposed to other farmers and cattlemen the 
organization of a codperative round-up association. This asso- 
ciation provided that each rancher should turn his stock over to 
the foreman about April 15th. The association took all the 
stock to the range, scattering them in small bunches, so that no 
crowding of range would result. The stock is first placed upon 
ranges where there is an abundance of water during the spring 
months, but none later, and as the water dried up, or the range 
became fed off, the association cowboys would work the stock 
toa newer range. No attempt was made to herd the stock, but 
lines were ridden and the stock confined within a certain terri- 
tory. If any attempted to cross out of the territory in which 
it was desired to hold them, they were turned back. At brand- 
ing time, every person having cattle in the herd was notified 
that the branding would be done on a certain day, thus giving 
owners an opportunity to be present if they desired and to wit- 
ness the branding. After the calf-branding, came the first beef- 
gathering, at which time an outlook was kept for any unbranded 
calves which might have been missed in the first calf-branding. 
The beef being gathered, it was shipped to the Chicago 
market, and another beef round-up made, which was also 
shipped. 

After the second beef-gathering, about September 25th, 
preparations are made for the final gathering of the season. 
This includes all stock on the range, which is gathered, and, 
about October 15th, driven to some suitable point near the 
valley, the owners being notified that the stock belonging to 
them would be cut out and delivered to their representatives 
upon a certain day, and at a particular place, and to be prepared 
to accept them from the association foreman or representatives. 

It is a great sight to witness one of these final round-ups and 
deliveries. Eight or ten thousand head of cattle are seen in 
charge of possibly fifty men on horses, the association represen- 
tatives busing engaged in cutting out and driving each brand 
to where the owner is stationed with his men, ready to receive 
his stock. In the case of small herds, several nearby neighbors 
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have their stock cut out together, and the owners again divide 
the stock when near home. As soon as the entire herd has 
been thoroughly worked over and divided, each owner departs 
with his stock for home, and they are placed upon his winter 
range, convenient of access to his homestead, where he has an 
abundance of hay for winter feeding. 

Handled in this way, the risk is reduced to a minimum. In- 
stead of starving the stock through the winters and taking 
desperate chances upon the entire herd being wiped out of exist- 
ence by a severe winter, the stock is fed and kept in a thriving 
condition. Particular attention is paid to keeping the cows and 
spring calves in a healthy, thriving condition. Those having 
an abundance of hay have been giving considerable attention 
to fattening of steers for the spring market, with very gratify- 
ing success. 

The first season that stock were handled in this manner, the 
cost of doing so for a season of six months was seventy cents 
per head and forty-eight cents per head for the branding of 
calves; last season, sixty-eight cents and thirty-eight cents 
respectively. 

With the herd system a considerable number of stock escaped 
to the open range, and was not easily recovered. Under the 
present plan, everything is gathered, and it is not an uncommon 
occurrence to hear of more stock being returned in the fall than 
was taken out in the spring, stock which had previously escaped 
having been recovered by the association. 

A very friendly disposition is manifested among the various 
owners of cattle throughout the valley. As a rule, it is the 
practice that if a neighbor’s stock strays to the ranch of an- 
other itis cared for and the owner notified tocall forit. During 
heavy storms any stock which may be out on the range drifts 
into the valley and is fed and cared for. The very best of good 
feeling exists between the stockmen on both sides of the inter- 
national line, and the line is no barrier to neighborly acts. 

There isno limit to the number which any individual may 
run in the codperative herd. A man with a single cow or steer 
pays and has the same privileges as the man with 1,000. There- 
fore, there is no friction between large and small owners—in 
fact there never has been in our valley, even when controlled 
by large stockmen, who were very friendly with the farmers of 
the valley, showing them many courtesies. ‘There are many in- 
dividuals in the association having 100 head or less, several 
with 200 to 350 head, one outfit with 2,000. The cost per head 
to each is exactly the same, cost being based proportionately 
per head. 

The greatest advantage derived from this method is that it 
enables the farmer and stockman to save his winter range: 
to run many more stock than formerly. It enables him, ina 
measure, to cope with the sheepmen; to gather and properly 
care for his stock during the winter, having them where they 
can be fed, if necessary. It avoids the necessity of leasing and 
fencing large tracts for pasturage, which has been thoroughly 
tried and found entirely too expensive in comparison with this 
method, even if the question of lease price did not enter into 
the question, and merely the fencing, securing water and main- 
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tenance of fence were considered. There is even no objection 
to non-resident stockmen coming in, they taking their chances 
upon getting someone to care for their stock at so much per 
head during the winter, the cost of winter care and feed being 
from $3 to $4 per head from October 15 to April 15. This 
method enables the farmer to find a ready home market for his 
surplus hay. 

It is my belief that if this method of handling stock were 
more generally understood, and practiced in communities having 
large stock interests, it would prove very beneficial to the cattle 
interests as a whole. It would avoid the necessity of large en- 
closed areas, settling for all time the leasing question. 

In comparison with this method, leasing would be found en- 
tirely too expensive. It is my belief that certain laws should be 
passed to encourage this method of handling stock. A law should 
be enacted compelling transient sheep and cattle to be restricted 
to certain separate ranges. I believe this should be a national 
law. Today, the man with a band of sheep is not bound to re- 
spect the range of any cattleman which might be upon govern- 
mentland. I know of many small cattlemen who are disposing 
of their stock, abandoning the business and going into sheep, 
because with sheep they can hold their own against another 
sheepman, and feeling that they have an uneven struggle in the 
cattle business by reason of trespassing bands of sheep. In 
other sections, range wars have arisen over the disputed range, 
resulting in murder and great financial loss. 

I am fortunate in living in a part of Montana not affected by 
land-grant railway. ‘The railroad line operating in that 
section of the State fully realizes that its own future welfare de- 
pends entirely upon the fullest possible development of the agri- 
cultural resources. I can readily realize that, were I a stock- 
man, living within the land grant of any railroad line, and pos- 
sibly owning or controlling a large area of private lands, with 
a rapidly increasing number of live stock, and looking at it 
from a purely selfish view, it would be to my personal in- 
terest to secure as much more land as possible from the railroad, 
or through scrip, desert entry, Commutation Clause of the 
Homestead Law, or Timber and Stone Act, but we are not dis- 
cussing what will benefit a few individuals. We are trying to 
promote the largest possible development of the arid West. 

In advocating leasing, very few take into consideration the 
record-breaking movement of settlers now moving westward. 
The movement is merely in its infancy. What I have said re- 
garding the round-up association is from the standpoint of a 
farmer who combines livestock with his farming. My experi- 
ence in Montana, confirms my belief that with very few excep- 
tions this class of farmers and stockmen are thoroughly op- 
posed to leasing in any form. They are so numerous that 
they will make themselves felt whenever the question of 
leasing comes up. Then, the new people now moving west 
are possessed of more or less means, and as soon as they have 
developed a farm sufficiently to produce winter feed, will also 
engage in the stock business. They, too, are opposed to leas- 
ing in any form. Then there is a constantly growing and 
powerful element throughout the entire West who are anxious 
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to see the country fully developed; to see it settled with a 
prosperous people. ‘These are bitterly opposed to leasing, 
fearing that if permitted under any guise it would retard settle- 
ment and development. 

We often hear the statement that this land isunfit for cultiva- 
tion ; that it is too high and unavailable for irrigation ; that it 
should be made to contribute a revenue towards the irrigable 
land ; that it should be leased and the money turned into the 
reclamation fund; that the range is being denuded. 

Last month I was in a portion of the State of Washington 
where, as late as ten years ago, that vast stretch of the State 
was given over entirely to stock grazing. Their annual rain- 
fall is only twelve inches. It was stated most emphatically 
that the land would produce nothing. The Great Northern 
Railway built through that territory; Eastern settlers began 
to move in and occupy the grazing land. ‘They insisted upon 
plowing up some land. The result at first was not encouraging, 
failure after failure resulted; the stockmen said, “* I told you 
so;” a few of the more studious farmers at last began more 
fully to understand the conditions; today it is one of the 
banner wheat countries of the world, crowding the famous Red 
River Valley itself. Twenty bushels of wheat to the acre is 
considered a failure. Who can say what land will or will not 
produce a crop? I used to think I understood the capacity of 
my own State, but I no longer do so. I can cite a vast area 
of territory in North and South Dakota, Montana and Washing- 
ton that has had a similar experience. 

The interests of the whole country can best be served in the 
following manner : 

1. Coéperative Round-up Associations should be encour- 
aged. 

2. Communities adjacent to the public range should form 
such associations. 

3. Such communities should elect by vote what particular 
range and quantity should be assigned sheep and cattle, re- 
spectively. 

4. The Secretary of the Interior should issue annual grazing 
licenses to such codperative cattle and sheep associations. 

5. Sheep and cattle should berestricted to separate public 
range. 

6. No leasing should be permitted under any guise. 


Hinsdale, Valley County, Montana. 


THE FATE OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


HE overshadowing issue at the great Irrigation Conven- 
tion in Ogden, and the paramount Western question to 
come before the Fifty-eighth Congress at Washington, 

is the fate of the public lands. The laws now under fire are the 
Desert Land Act, the Commutation Clause of the Homestead 
Act, and the Timber and Stone Act. Shall these laws remain 
on the statute books ? Shall they be modified and amended ? 
Shall they be repealed outright? And, if they be repealed, 
what shall take their place ? 

These questions were debated at Ogden, in the presence of a 
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most representative audience, by men who are the leaders of 
Western thought at thistime. The opportunity for full and 
exhaustive discussion, and for a deliberate and conclusive ver- 
dict so far as that gathering is concerned, was a magnificent 
one, but the opportunity was largely thrown away. ‘This was 
not the fault of any individual, but was due to the lateness of 
the hour when the debate was brought on and to the impatience 
of the Congress to get away after a four days’ session of unpre- 
cedented interest and enthusiasm. 

Not less than an entire day should have been devoted to the 
discussion. ‘The Congress had assembled on Tuesday morning, 
September 15th, and was scheduled to adjourn on the afternoon 
of Friday, the 18th. Four days is as long a time as such a body 
may reasonably expect to be held together, and interesting ex- 
cursions had been planned to follow immediately upon adjourn- 
ment. The report of the Committee on Resolutions was pre- 
sented at eleven on Friday forenoon. It was a very long re- 
port, covering a wide variety of subjects and making many im- 
portant declarations, and it took Senator Reed Smoot thirty-five 
minutes to read it rapidly. That was the only opportunity the 
convention had to comprehend it, for it was not seen in print 
until after the body had adjourned sme die. At the conclusion 
of the reading, the noon recess was taken. The afternoon 
session came to order about two o’clock. Everybody saw it was 
perfectly hopeless to attempt anything like a discussion of the 
entire platform, and that it must be taken on faith; but every- 
body insisted on hearing a debate touching the recommenda- 
tions of the majority report in favor of repealing existing land 
laws and the recommendations of the minority report which ad- 
vised letting the land laws alone. It was finally decided that 
each side should select three debaters who should have fifteen 
minutes each, and that the question should then be thrown open 
to the house for five minute speeches. 

This was perhaps as well as could be done at that late hour, 
in the midst of the confusion of a great convention then hurry- 
ing to its close. But it was impossible for either side to pre- 
sent the merits of its case in that way, and yet more impossible 
for the convention to render a calm and careful decision. No 
man, whatever his ability, his familiarity with the subject, or his 
experience in debating, could possibly make a worthy presenta- 
tion of the great issues in an impromptu speech of fifteen 
minutes. One man on each side should have had at least one 
hour, and should have had more than five minutes’ notice of 
what was expected of him, If that had been done, the conven- 
tion would have heard two speeches which covered the ground 
completely, and marshalled the facts and arguments in orderly 
array. As it was, the convention heard a passionate debate, 
carried on in the midst of an uproar of applause from the con- 
tending sides. It was more like a joint debate in the heat of a 
political canvass than like the calm discussion of a solemn and 
fateful economic question by a deliberative body. It could not 
be otherwise under the circumstances, but it was a pity that 
the circumstances were not favorable to a complete and digni- 
fied discussion of the matter, 
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The advocates of repeal insisted that existing land laws are 
chiefly used as instruments for taking the public domain for 
speculation and monopoly. ‘They demanded new laws which 
should safeguard the public interests and rigidly preserve the 
irrigable lands for actual homemakers. 

The defenders of the present laws insisted that these laws are 
good in themselves, and such evils as have arisen from them 
can be cured by administration. And they aimed to arouse the 
suspicion that the advocates of repeal are working in the in- 
terests of the land-grant railways, whose property would be en- 
hanced in value if the laws are repealed. 

The applause which greeted the telling points of the argu- 
ment on both sides seemed about equally divided; but this was 
somewhat misleading, for the reason that States lying con- 
veniently near to the convention city sent big delegations to 
fight against repeal. 

Under the rules of the Congress, a State delegation of 150 
members could cast but twenty votes, but there was nothing to 
prevent the entire 150 throats from making as much noise as 
their lungs would permit. A careful canvass, made during the 
noon recess, showed that the friends of repeal had the conven- 
tion by the close margin of twenty-five votes. It is generally 
conceded that they at least held their own during the debate, 
and would have won had not something unexpected occurred. 

At the critical moment, the Hon. James Carson Needham, 
representative in Congress from the Sixth District of California, 
took the floor. He began by saying, ‘“‘I have never had much 
sympathy with destructive statesmanship,” and proceeded to 
urge caution in dealing with the existing land laws. Finally 
he presented the now famous Needham Resolution: 

WHEREAS, the Timber and Stone Act, the Desert Land Law, and the 
Commutation Clause of the Homestead Act, have in many instances, in 
their administration, been found to result in speculation and in monopoly of 
the public domain to the exclusion of actual home-building ; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that we request the Congress of the United States to make 
such modifications in said laws as will save the remaining public lands for 
actual settlers who will found homes and live upon said lands. 

This resolution swept the convention by storm on viva voce 
vote. Idaho’s 150 throats yelled a stentorian ‘“‘Aye,” though 
upon roll-call Idaho subsided to the constitutional twenty. And 
this was right, because there was no reason why the 161,772 
people of Idaho should have a larger voice in the matter than 
the 1,484,053 people of California, for instance. In point of 
fact, it was treating Idaho generously to put it upon an absolute 
equality with California. 

On roll-call, the Needham resolution prevailed by twenty-five 
majority. Owing to a mistake in the footings, the newspapers 
stated it differently, but the resolution won by so narrow a 
margin that a change of thirteen votes would have beaten it. 

It is probably just to say that the Needham resolution reflects 
Western public sentiment today with remarkable accuracy. It 
was certainly carried at Ogden by the judgment of good men 
who honestly seek to do what is best for the country. To illus- 
trate, Oregon and Utah intended to support the majority report, 
but instantly accepted the compromise. They deeply sympath- 
ized with the demand that the public domain shall be used for 
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honest home-building, but they deprecated hasty conclusions as 
to the method by which this should be done, and preferred to 
leave the matter to the calm and careful consideration of the 
national Congress. The delegations who went to Ogden to fight 
repeal grasped hungrily at the Needham resolution because they 
saw a chance to snatch a partial victory from the jaws of defeat. 

But was it even a partial victory for the opponents of repeal ? 
The reader’s attention is invited to the italicized portions of the 
Needham resolution. These words absolutely concede the con- 
tention of the opponents of the land laws, so far as their prem- 
ises are concerned. They confess that the lands are being 
absorbed for speculation and monopoly, and they declare that the 
lands ought to be saved for the home-builder. True, they stop 
short of demanding the repeal of the laws, and now the burden 
is upon Congressman Needham, and those who stand with him, 
to prove that any method except repeal will accomplish the 
objects set forth in the resolutions of the Eleventh Nationa! 
Irrigation Congress. And let them not forget that while they 
are dallying with this question, the lands which are the heritage 
of the children of the United States are being looted right and 
left. If the delay shall continue long enough, the object of re- 
peal will be thereby defeated, for there will be nothing to save 
for the home-builder. 

The advocates of repeal know what they want, and present a 
clear-cut proposition. They say the Desert Land Law should 
be abolished, and that in its place there should be enacted an 
Arid Homestead Law. This law should provide that a settler 
may initiate his filing, for an area not exceeding 160 acres, be- 
fore water is brought upon the land, and that, in order to do so, 
he must show the means by which he proposes to irrigate it. 
But before he may get title to the land, he must actually live 
upon it and cultivate it in good faith for five years. 'The repeal 
of the Commutation Clause of the Homestead Act would be one 
step in that direction. In place of the Timber and Stone Act, 
the advocates of repeal ask for a new land law providing for the 
sale of stumpage at its real commercial value and for the pro- 
tection of watersheds by the Government. 

These laws would close the doors securely on speculation in 
the public domain, so far as agricultural and timber lands are 
concerned, but would do no harm whatever tothe man or woman 
who wants in good faith to get a home. They would not inter- 
fere with any legitimate enterprise now or hereafter engaged in 
the development of Western resources. They would prevent 
any new undertakings which aim at a monopoly of land. 

The debate is now transferred from Ogden to the entire 
United States. Thisis just as much an Eastern and a Southern 
question as it is a Western question. In fact, it is much more 
so; for the homemakers of the future live East and South more 
than West—in the ratio of about fifteen to one. The country 
will ring with the discussion until the matter shall be settled. 
Whatever the result, one thing is certain—no man who fights 
to save the property now belonging to all the people of the 
United States, to be used for the highest benefit of all the 
people of the United States, will ever be ashamed of his record 
on that question. 
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THE OLIVE BRANCH TO THE WATER 
AND FOREST ASSOCIATION. 


T has been widely announced that the Constructive League 
will prepare an irrigation bill to be presented at the next 
Legislature as a substitute for the so-called Works Bill. 
Such is still the intention of the League, but recent events 

kindle the hope that another conflict with the California Water 
and Forest Association may possibly be avoided, and that all 
the friends of progress may be united on certain measures. If this 
hope shall prove substantial, the League will be found ready todo 
its part. The Irrigation Congress at Ogden brought together 
about sixty representatives of California irrigation sentiment. 
The delegation had at its head the Governor of the State, who 
has since expressed his enthusiasm for irrigation and his strong 
desire to see something done in connection with the Sacramento 
River, which he truthfully describes as *‘ the great problem of 
California.” The Irrigation Congress made a most important 
deliverance about the Sacramento, which is reproduced else- 
where in these pages. ‘The gist of it is that the national irri- 
gation policy shall be applied to this stream and comprehensive 
works created, like those on the Po, the Ganges and the Nile. 
The entire California delegation supported that resolution, and 
it seems likely to become the basis of our plans for future 
development. 

But it is likely that State legislation will be needed to sup- 
plement this great plan. Can those who supported, and those 
who opposed, the Works Bill now come together in support of 
such measures as may be necessary to affect State and national 
codperation on the lines of the Ogden platform? If so, an 
enormous stride will be taken in the solution of the foremost 
economic question of California. "There may be other points , 
of agreement between those who found it utterly impossible to 
unite on the measure presented by the Water and Forest Asso- 
ciation last year. But at any rate, one big thing is in sight— 
a vast system of public works to control and to utilize the Sac- 
ramento River is now ‘‘ within the sphere of practical politics.” 

The members of the League are urged to join the California 
Water and Forest Association, if not already members, and to 
attend the annual convention of that organization at San Fran- 
cisco in December, prepared to do whatever is possible to unite 
the friends of irrigation in support of constructive measures for 
the benefit of the commonwealth. 
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REDLANDS. 
By HENRY L. GRAHAM. 


N the natural world, the phenomenon of growth is 
one of great interest to the thoughtful observer. 
The tiny acorn, carried to some favorable spot by 

wandering bird, becomes the mighty oak, mon- 
arch of the forest ; the ungainly little colt, tot- 
tering unsteadily beside its mother in the pad. 
dock, grows into a lithe, and sinuous winner 
of the Derby; and that most helpless of all 
created things at birth, a child, may become the 
strong support on which a nation leans in its crises of storm and stress. 

Of no less interest to the student of sociology is the growth and develop- 
ment of the communities that form the integral parts of our great com- 
monwealths, and they, in turn, t he Nation. 

Redlands is perhaps the most conspicuous example in all Southern Cali- 
fornia of the evolution of a progressive, modern ‘city of homes,”’ from 
what little more than a decade ago was but a waste of sage brush and 
cacti. 

Mr. Lummis says in his Aight Hand of the Continent: ** On the seventh 
of May of this year (1903) President Roosevelt drove over miles of Red- 
lands’ streets, carpeted with rose-petals and fringed with charming 
homes—not brick pigeon-holes elbowing one another, but Homes-—and 
miles of beautiful park ; and addressed a crowd of 5,000 people of an 
average of intelligence, refinement and taste 











no Eastern community whatever could sur- 
pass, and very few could tally up with 
and all this on ground where I used to hunt 
jack-rabbits sixteen or seventeen years ago.’’ 
The real beginning of Redlands dates from 
March 10, 1887, when the town 
plat was filed. Here then was 
a hamlet comprising the usual 
‘brick block,’’ a few score 
small dwellings, one or two 
stores, and perhaps 100 acres 
of newly planted orange trees. 
From that date to this, Red- 
lands has never taken a back- 
STKEETS AND 
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IN REDLANDS 


ward step, but has made 
steady, substantial, and per- 
manent progress. With noth- 


” 


ing of the *‘ boom ’’ nature in 
the gradual, healthy growth 
of the past years, today it 
bears the enviable reputation 
of ‘‘ the best interior town of Southern California.’ : 

And small wonder when one thinks of the great charm of the climate, 
comparatively free from fogs; the fertile soil, the wonderful beauty of 
the natural surroundings—of all of which more anon—and the sterling 
qualities of its citizens, ‘‘ for the most part,’’ as another has said, ** men 
and women whose standards of culture, of intellectual attainment, of 


morals, and of religion, are high. 
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Eighty miles from the ocean, Redlands nestles close to the foothills, 
sheltered by a mountain range averaging in height on the north and east 
about 5,000 feet ; and towering head and shoulders above their lesser breth- 
ren are San Antonio, or ‘* Old Baldy,’’ San Bernar- 
dino, and San Gorgonio, or ‘‘Grayback,’’ three of 
the highest mountain peaks in Southern Cali- 
fornia—reaching skyward from 10,000 to 12,000 fect. 

But te stick to the text—about growth—the past 
two years, 1901 and 1902, have been remarkal le 
for the number and value of buildings erected. 
Think of a million dollars’ worth of improvements 
a year, for two consecutive years, ina city with a 
population of 7,000! And when the history of 1903 
shall have been written, from present indications 
it will prove another million-dollar year. 

Statistics are dry reading, to be sure, but to prove to those who may be 
skeptical as to the above statements, it might be well to quote the actual 
figures secured by careful and accurate canvassers employed by the local 
daily papers to obtain the information direct from builders and owners. 

The canvass for 1901 was made by the Dazi/y Facts. During that year 
310 buildings were erected, almost a building a day for every working day 
in the year. Of this number, 285 were residences and 25 were business 
houses. The sum expended by the city for general improvements was 
$24,800.00, this sum including improvements to school buildings, to streets, 
ditches, storm-water bridges, sidewalks, gutters, curbs, and a $6,000.00 
building for the fire department. 

In the business section, $317,725.00 were expended, about equally divided 
between new business houses erected and general railway and business 





improvements. 

In the residence section, 296 houses were put up ata cost of $546,000.00, 
and $53,000.00 expended for improvements. ‘The most imposing of the new 
houses built that year was the residence of Mr. A. C. Burrage. 

The total sum expended in improvements during 1901 foots up to 
$957,237.00. 

The figures for 1902 were secured by a representative of the Daily Re- 
view, and set forth in a special illustrated edition. Dwellings and appur- 
tenant improvements, $519,461.00. Buildings entirely for business, $330,- 
616.00. Improvements ofa public nature, $42,250.00. General improvements 
by contractors, $75,850.00. Add tothis the Edison Electric Co.’s plant in 
Mill Creek Cajion, adjacent to the city, $200,000.00, and the total sum ex- 
pended for improvements is $1,168,177.00. 

In general, the buildings erected have been substantial, many orna- 
mental; some by their size and beauty would do credit to a city much 
larger than Redlands is at thistime. During 
1902, a number of first-class business blocks 





were erected, the new Methodist Church 
almost completed, a number of fine resi- 
dences built, and many less pretentious put 
up by people of moderate means. And the 
end is not yet. Since the first of the pre-- 
ent’ year, building has continued in all scc- 
tions of the town. More than three score 
dwellings have been completed and many 





CANON CREST Park, more are in process of erection at this writ- 
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ing. Trinity Episcopal Church will have, when finished, a substantial and 
churchly edifice, costing $25,000.00. The Baptist Church is making a large 
addition to its building ; the Presbyterians will spend approximately $20,- 
000.00 in their new Sunday School building and addition to the church 
auditorium. 

The Savings Bank of Redlands has just fitted up, at an expense of 
$5,000.00, new quarters adjoining the First National Bank. 

The University Club, organized two years ago with a membership of 
fifty, now, with twice that number, owns a magnificent home, designed by 
one of its own members, Mr. lL. Dorr Schaeffer, that will cost, complete 
with furnishings, about $20,000.00. 

The Contemporary Club, a woman’s organization with about 200 mem- 
bers, devoted to letters, art, society and local reforms, is contemplating the 
erection of a new club-house opposite the Smiley Library. 

Plans are now being made for the erection of a handsome theater build- 
ing to accommodate 1,200 people and to cost approximately $35,000.00. 

The Home Telephone Company, a local concern, has completed a 
$6,000.00 office building near the center of town, having installed a 
service with about 500 subscribers. $30,000.00 worth of bonds have been 
issued for a new eight-room school-house in one of the school districts, and 
to accommodate the increase in the number of High School pupils, 
368,000.00 will be expended this year in remodeling and enlarging the 
present building. 

The Casa Loma Hotel, filled during the tourist season, finds it necessary 
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THE Casa Loma Hore. 


to expand and has added a large number of new rooms, enlarged the 
dining-room and fitted up a new amusement hall. New plumbing, new 
carpets, and new painting and renovating make it practically a new hotel. 
While not the largest tourist hotel, it is certainly one of the most com- 
fortable and attractive in the State, an ideal winter home for those who 
wish to enjoy the fine climate and beautiful scenery of Redlands. 

The present population of the city is 8,000, an increase in three years of 
69 per cent, since the census of 1900. There are 200 miles of streets, 16 
miles of cement walks, a property valuation of $14,000,000.00, an assessed 
valuation of 36,000,000.00 and a bonded indebtedness of $54,000 00. 

From vast storage reservoirs in the mountains an abundant water supply 
is provided for domestic use as well as for the irrigation of the orange 


groves, flower gardens and lawns. 
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As has been well and truly said, ‘‘ What has been done in material de- 
velopment during the past year has been more than duplicated along intel- 
lectual lines. Redlands is a city that stands for culture, and with her 
schools and churches, her woman’s clubs, and her musical organizations, 
has gone ahead, in this respect, with leaps and bounds. A city of homes, 
with all the good that the word ‘home’ implies, is what Redlands strives 


’ 


to be and is.’ 

A brief mention may be made here of the various musical and social 
organizations in Redlands. Besides the University Club, and the Contem- 
porary Club, already noted, there are the Spinet, a purely musical organi- 
zation, the Country Club, with a picturesque club-house on ‘* The Heights,”’ 
the Fortnightly, a men’s club of limited membership, and the Redlands 
Medical Society. The Elks Club has handsomely furnished rooms, with 
café adjoining, in the second story of the Post-office building. The 
Masons, Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows, and almost all the fraternal 
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organizations are represented by lodges. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation owns a fine building, in which are the city offices. The Board of 
Trade, one of the active commercial organizations of Southern California, 
with a membership of nearly 400, maintains an Exhibit Room and Bureau 
of Information, centrally located, for the convenience of visitors. 

All the leading religious denominations have adequate and attractive 
church buildings. There are in all about twenty religious and charitable 
societies, and thirty literary, musical, social and patriotic associations. 

The public school systemof California is maintained at a high standard 
of excellence, and it is universally conceded that there are no better gram- 
mar or high schools in the State than those of Redlands. There are eight 
school buildings, fifty-one teachers, and upwards of 1,900 schoo] children. 

The A. K. Smiley Public Library is a very handsome and substantial 
brick building in modified Mission style, containing 8,400 volumes, and 
with over 3,000 regular readers. This building, with the park of eight 
acres in which it stands, was the gift tothe city of Mr. Smiley, whose 
name it bears. 

The Facts and The Review are respectively the evening and morn- 


ing papers. 7he HNeview issues a weekly edition. /he Cilrograp, 
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is a well-printed weekly, ‘‘a local authority on horticultural subjects, as 
well as a purveyor of news.”’ 

While Redlands, on account of its inland location, will never become a 
great commercial center, it has a large number of business houses and 
shops to supply the demands of its inhabitants, and these institutions have 
kept pace with the growth of the city in improved and modern buildings. 
There are three banks, two telegraph companies, two telephone companies, 
and ample express facilities through a Wells-Fargo office. 

The Santa Fé and Southern Pacific railroads maintain an excellent sys- 
tem of train service to Los An- 
geles and neighboring towns. 
The San Bernardino Valley Trac- 
tion Co., an electric road having 
recently acquired the Redlands 
Street Railway, carries passen- 
gers through and between the 
cities of Redlands, Highland, 
San Bernardino, and Colton, and 
under the aggressive manage- 
ment of A. C. Denman, Jr., is 
reaching out into new territory. 

On the line of this electric 
road, within a short distance of 
Redlands, is situated Urbita 
Springs, a health and pleasure 
resort with a fine, large swim- 
ming pool, and provision for sul- 
phur or mud baths. 

Between Urbita and Redlands 
the cars pass the new race track 
and ball grounds recently fitted 
up by the Traction Co. with 
grand stand and sheds. Harlem 
Springs, where is also a sulphur 
water plunge, is on the Highland 
IN THE MOUNTAINS. branch of the electric road. 
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Neither the resident nor the visitor in Redlands need suffer from ennui 
fora moment. The matchless climate, the more than 300 sunshiny days 
in the year, afford ample opportunity for all sorts of out-door sports and 
recreations. Horseback rides, coaching parties, golf, tennis, and bowling 
may be enjoyed; forthe fishermen there are trout streams in the cafions 
beyond the city ; for the hunter, quail and dove shooting on the foothills 
at the terminus of the car line,and deer in the mountains ; for the artist, 
scenery of wondrous grandeur; for the lover of Nature, beauty every- 
where. Canon Crest Park (Smiley Heights), with its 200 acres of tropical 
trees and flowers; Prospect Hill Park, also a fairyland of flowers ; Edge- 
mont Road, one of the finest scenic drives in the world, and the famous 
‘*McKinley Drive,’’ are some of the attractions of Redlands. 

A recent visitor from Canada, charmed by the outlook from Cajfion Crest 
Park, exclaimed: ‘If there is any spot on earth calculated to give one an 
idea of the beauty of the Garden of Eden, surely it must be Redlands.” 
The semicircle of snow-capped, rugged mountains; the foothills, pic- 


CaNon Crest Park. 


turesque in their barrenness ; the distant valley, a delicate shade of green 
all over its broad fields of upcoming grain; the thousands of acres of 
groves, where are grown the famous Redlands oranges; with the clean, 
beautiful city in the midst—all this must be seen to be appreciated. 

Many visitors have expressed in effect the opinion of Prof. Liberty H. 
Bailey, when in Redlands. ‘‘ I have twice visited Europe and am familiar 
with Germany, Sardinia, Italy and Switzerland, yet I have never looked 
upon as beautiful a city as Redlands, nor have I ever seen as excel- 
lent culture as is shown in your orchards.”’ 

Mr. Marshall Field, of Chicago, was a trifle more extravagant when, 
after returning from a drive through Cafion Crest Park, and over Edge- 
mont Road, he said: ‘* We had a splendid drive. One taking it can have 
but one thing to say, that this is the most beautiful spot on earth.” 

‘*T don’t wonder,’’ said the late President McKinley, when herg in 1901, 
“*that the people of Redlands are proud of their city.”’ 





